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POETRY 








From the Liberator. 


A Character. 

He was a friend professed of Jesus, and 

Jn prayer and exhortation did he seem 

To say, ‘Come, see my zeal for God’ And much 
He talked of charity, and deeds of true 
Benevolence; of faying up in leaven 

A wasteless treasure. Lo, this is the man, 
A thought, whom God must love, Just then, there met 
His view one robbed of liberty and all 
‘Life's sweets. And now I thought to see a deed 

J” eclipsethe Good Samaritan’s. Alas! 

I knew not then, a man may pray and preach, 

‘And yet be nought but ‘sounding brass.’ He gazed, 
Then turned away in cold indifference. 


“A little while, and some who loved to pray, 
Requested this same man to join his prayers 
“With theirs, for those in bonds. ‘Pray for the slaves!’ 
Said he, ‘Not I; and those hot heads who do, 
* Our Union would disrupt, and kindle up 
The fires of civil war..—And who was this, 
That closed his ears to cries of wo; expelled 
Kind Pity from his bteast, and disobeyed 
The Lord’s commands? One, who the middle path 
Would walk, "twixt holiness and sin, and more 
Would fear the name of ‘ultraist,’ than God’s 
Displeasure. Was it strange, that such a one 
€hould scorn to kneel, where fervent prayers go up 
For those in bonds? It was not; still it pained 
My heart to see despised, forgotten, those 
We should remember, !ove, and treat as brethren. 
Bangor. D. 





ANTI-SLAVERY. 











ALLIANCE BETWEEN RELIGION AND LIBERTY. 


Religion isan ennobling principle. It tells us that we 
are of a divine origin, and lie in the arms ofa universal 
Providence; that we are connected with immortal powers 
by our dependence, and with an immortal life by our hopes 
and our destiny. {[t sets at a far higher elevation than could 
else be thought of, the dignity of our race, and the worth of 
the intelligence that is within us. It inspices the convic- 
tion that we are made for no mean purposes; and that they 
should not live as slaves upon the earth who are encouraged 
to expect somethirg beyon’ its highest distinctions. It gives 
that moral couage and noble intent, which are the way to 
the inheritance of the best advantages. How often has it 
been seen in advance of prevailing opinions and manners, 
leading them forward! How often has it furnishéd the’ first 
occasion for bold inquiries to go forth, and liberal truths to 
make themselves felt and recognised! The reply nas been 
well pressed on those who have wished that the African 
slaves might be instructed in the Christian faith; you will 
thus make them impatient of their subjection; you will teach 
them to be free: you cannot drive and scourge the badies of 
a population after you have 2mancipated their souls; keep 
them, if you would keep them at all,in the deepesr igao- 
rance; an ignorance as dark as God has made their skin, and 
as abject as you have nvade their fate. 

Religion is an equalizing principle, It treats with utter 

disregard those differences among mea which are produced 
by necessity, altered by accident, destroyed by time. It 
tells those in the humblest condition that they are of one 
blood with the proudest; and that the common Father, who 
has made the light to fall as sweet, and the courses of nature 
toroll as gloriously round ene as another, has appoiated a 
world in which the only distinction is righteousness. It 
tells the great, and the most fully prospered, and the most 
briltiantly endowed, that God looks not on the outward ap- 
pearance, but searches the heart. It binds all by the same 
dligations, and invites all to the same blessings. It includes 
alunder sin. It offersthe same consolations for troubles, 
ftom which the most favored classes are not exempted. It 
points to an impartial Sovereign, before whom the high and 
low, they who govern and they whoserve, stand on the com- 
mon level ofhumanity. It maintains just those truths which 
exalt the poor in spirit, and-the depressed in circumstances, 
and bring down the haughty imaginations of those who would 
lord it over their fellows. It shows so many respects, in 
which we are alike and dependent, as to forbid presumption 
on one side; and, on the other, so many circumstances by 
which we are alike distinguished, as to raise the lowest above 
basecompliances. It bows us down together in prayer, and 
who then will boast of his superiority ? It assigns us our rest 
together in the dust, and what then will become of the supe- 
tority? It ranges us together before the judgment-seat, and 
how will the oppressor appear there? 

Religion is a moral principle—essentially and vitally so; 
and in this view its importance to the cause of freedom is 
incalculable. That ithasbeen refined away into unprofitable 
subtilties, that its records have been misinterpreted into ail 
abomination, and its services fooled into mummery ard a 
mask, there isno denying. But it is equally undeniable 
thatgood sentiments and conduct are the very signs of its 
li, Itsgreat law isduty. Its crowning glory is moral ex- 
tlience. In spite of all the corruptions which ignorance 
and fraud, ambition and frenzy, have heaped upon it, it has 
Veen always accomplishing much in the work of a spiritual 
Teneration. It has spread itself through .he masses of so- 
tety like a refiner’s fire. ‘That itdoes no more for the com- 
hunity we may wonder, perhaps; but there is cause of thank- 
filness that itdoes so much, It is the most precious auxi- 
lary of liberty, then; for, without moral cultivationg what 
would that be but lawlessness, a wild state of insecurity and 
txesses! It is righteousness that makesa people fit ‘to be 
tee, and noble in its freedom. 

Religion is an independent principle. It ill bears dicta- 
ti and control. It is jealous of its freedom. It dwellsin 
itsown world of thought and hope, and sensibility, and re- 
fuses there to yield to the hand of a master. It sets up its 
altars and holy usages; and has it not always been one of 
the most perilous attempts of tyranny to violate or overth:ow 
them? And when they saw the sanctuary desolate, and 
the altar profaned, they blew an alarm with the trumpets 
and appealed to heaven.?? Many of the earliest resistances 
‘o oppression sprang from indignation at an abridged liberty 
here, ‘The rights of conscience were among the first to be 
diccemed and acted on. The maintaining of them long 
Preceded the abstract discussions of political rights, and pre- 
pared men for the understanding and defence of those also. 

patriot has taken copy of the martyr. The: struggle for 

fee thought has led on the struggle for free government. 

ere is a force in religiousconviction and feeling that is the 

Most expansive of all forces. Itcannot be restrained by any 

Canty apoasianm It owns obedience to nothing but the 

ea pn the truth, in both a political, and moral sense, 
smen free. FROTHINGHAM. 





When Tsay unto the wicked, ‘Thou shalt surely die; and 
ou givest him not. warning, nor speakest to warn the wick- 

from his wicked way, to save his lifes the same’ wicked 
"an shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I require 
‘thine hand. Yet if thou warn the wieked, and he turn 
°0t from his wicked way, he shall. die .in. his iniquity; but 

uhas cielived thy soul.—Ezek, 3: 18. 19, 
te { the pulpit be silent, whenever, or wherever there may 
‘maes raw 3 — his guilt, i the hearing of its 

» the pulpit is false to its trust.—Daniel Webster, i 

tllusion to the slave trade. ge Soe 


EMANCIPATION. 








SAFETY OF IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 


We again call the attention of our readers to this subject, 
because we believe the’ pretended dangers of tnvmediate 
emancipation keep a great many honest men_ from ,joining 
our cause. We now present an extract from an English 
author, W. W. Harvey, who visited Hayti in the latter 
part of Christophe’s reign, to examine the state of its 
schools. In his work published in 1827, he not only gives 
an account of what he saw, but a brief history of the coun- 
try from the commencement of its revolution, which he 
seems to have compited with great care and candor from the 
best resources, We, of course, do not vouch for every thing 
he says. His greater familiarity with English than with 
French authorities seems in some instances to have prevent- 
ed him from giving the negroes all the praise they deserve. 
It is also important to remark that Mr. Harvey is not an 
advocate of immediate emancipation, asis. shown by the 
following extract. Speaking of the French Amis des Noirs, 
he says, 


They contended for immediate emancipation ;* forget- 
ting, in the heat of their zeal, the unfit state of the negroes 
at this period to value and improve the advantages of free- 
dom; and thus overlooking the propriety and necessity of a 


gradual method of liberating then.—Human Rights. 
EFFECTS OF IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION IN ST. DOMINGO. 


The effects produced on the negroes by the contentions 
among the French residents, the proceedings of the mulat- 
toes, and the exertions of the Ainis des Noirs, were such as 
might have been easily foreseen. * * * 
Nothing was more natural than their determination-to es- 
cape from the yoke under which tLey groaned, and to assert 
their right to liberty and independence. * * * 

The negroes had risen, bent on obtaining their freedom, 
and the mulattoes on securing their privileges;—these were 
crimes, in the estimation of the colonists, never to be forgiv- 
en. Slavery or destruction was the demand of the planters; 
liberty or death the determination of the insurgents. 

The disregard of the former to all their claims, the repeat- 
ed refusal to grant them redress, orto allow their condition 
to bein any degree am?liorated, with the violence of the 
measures pursued «in order to subdue them, served only to 
render them more desperate and formidable. Neither their 
scanty resources on the one hand nor the strong opposition 
which they met with on the other, could shake their resolu- 
tion, or diminish their thirst for revenge. But animated by 
their numbers, and growing increasing!y fierce by their rava- 
ges, an occasional defeat caused only a momentary check be- 
fore the flame broke forth in all its fury. 

Then it was that Sr. Domineo became the scene of the 
most dreadful ravages, arid of massacrés as horrid as the 
world has ever witnessed, 

The revolters, it should be remembered, did not engage in 
this work of destruction because their liberty was granted, 
but because it was denied them. They did not murder the 
whites because the latter showed a disposition to lessen their 
toils and sufferings, and to render their condition Jess griev- 
ous and degrading; or because they held out to them the 
prospect of emancipation ata future period; but because 
they evinced a determination to retain them ir. a state of 
slavery, and to subject them to all its miseries. 

While these commotions were at their height, the English, 
then at war with France, invaded St. Domingo. The 
French had now two enemies to oppose ;—the regular “and 
well disciplined troops of the British Army, and the revolted 
negroes. After several ineffectual attempts to withstand the 
former, the French eommissioners, to whom the government 
of the Island had been intrusted, issued a proclamation of 
freedom, with a view to ensure the assistance of all the ne- 
groes.. This, at the moment, was considered a dangerous ex- 
periment. It was without parallel in the history of Slavery ; 
and its effects on the negroes, under existing circumstances, 
could: not be determined with any degree of certainty. No 
longer in subjecti n to the laws of a degrading servitude, and 
collected together in one body, they might easily have fallen 
on those who, till this time, had shown themselves their great- 
est oppressors. But the revolters,as we!l as the other ne- 
groes, instantly joined the French forces, and united with 
them in endeavoring to expel what they considered a com- 
mon foe. For the invaders, they concluded, came not to 
assist them in maintaining their rights, but to drive out the 
French, to claim the colony, and to endeavor, at least, to 
re-establish and perpetuate the system which, wasat this mo- 
ment abolished. 

During the ensuing contest, the I'rench had no reason to 
lament the important step they had taken. Its history fur- 
nishes the most satisfactory proofs that to the exertions of 
the negroes, they were principally t indebted for the expul- 
sion of the English, and their continued possession of the 
island: that, in short, had they been destitute of negro sol- 
diers, they would have thought themselves fortunate in es- 
caping with their lives, leaving their foes in quiet possession 
of: their richest and most important colony. Many of their 
bravest and most skilful leaders were selected from among 
them. The distinguished talents of ‘Toussaint L? Ouver- 
ture, and the importance of his active and pers+vering efforts, 
are well known and have been duly appreciated. ‘I'he zeal 
and bravery of Christophe placed him next-in rank and in- 
fluence of Touissant. 

Both were negroes, and had been slaves, but now employ- 
ed their talents, and risked their lives, in defending their late 
masters, with the utmost ardor and fidelity , 

The struggle was Jong and doubtful; and the sufferings of 
both:parties, from the loss of men, want of provisions, and 
the diseases incidental to theclimate, were severe. ‘The ne- 
groes endured their portion; and that, it should be remem- 
bered, for the men by whom they had been enslaved, and in 
order that they { might fetain the possession and govern- 
ment of the Island. Nor should it be forgotten, that the 
French were not in circumstances to command the assistance 
of the negroes; especially thatof those who had become 
open revolters. They might have refused it without danger 
to themselves, and have abandoned the French to their fate. 
But throughout the contest, there was nothing that indicated 
a disposition to avenge themselves of their former sufferings ; 
nothing that occurred among them contrary to the firmest at- 
tachment to the cause of their late masters, and a zealous 
perseverance in opposing the enemy. * * * 

‘These were circumstances in which the negroes had never 
before heen placed; and their character was, therefore, to 
undergo a further trial. Having one of theit own race at 
the head of affairs, trained by long service to military exer- 
cises, in possession of the instruments of war, and having 
nothing to oppose them but the broken remains of the French 
forces; how easily might they have shaken off all connec- 
tion with the mother country, have asserted their complete 
independence, and destroyed those who should oppose them! 
There was no obstacle to their avenging themselves on their 
former oppressors, either by expelling them from the Island, 
or by cutting them off; nor to their abandoning the planta- 
tions to the ruin which the late war, with the preceding rav- 
ages, had already commenced. 


These considerations readily presented themselves to the 
minds of the remaining planters; nor could they help enter- 
taining a serious concern for their own safety, and for the 
peace and tranquility of the colony. But the event showed 
that their fears were altogether destitute of foundation. The 
administration of Toussaint, for its ability, mildness, and 
integrity, they acknowledged, was beyond all praise. Con- 
sidesing the interests of France alone, the colony had never 
been in a more prosperous condition, ‘The negroes gave 
every proof of industry, subordination, and content. © They 
diligently cultivated the plantations, and received the wages 
of their labor. ‘They submitted cheerfully to all those regu- 
lations which it was thought necessary to establish; and 
living in possession of their freedom, were satisfied and hap- 
py. ‘Those whose merits had raised them to stations of ho- 
nor. and responsibility, were as solicitous for the re-establish- 
ment of the French interests, as for the preservation of their 
own freedom. In short, the colony had seldom been inore 
productive, the revenue which it afforded to the mother 
country more abundant, the persons and property of ‘the 
planters more secure, or the negroes themselves more indus- 
trious and peaceful. In this manner things would have no 
doubt proceeded; the natives improving in the arts of peace 





and civilization; the produce of the island yielding increas- 
ed wealth both to'the proprietors and to the cultivators; ‘till 
the distinctions of color and the prejudices founded on them 
would have been forgotten, and the whole state of things 
have presented a proof that whites and blacks may, in all 
respects, become equals, and regard each other as brethren, 
had not the restless ambition of the usurper of France, and 
the discontent of the. ex-colonists, disturbed the tranquility 
of the island, and suddenly renewed those contests, which, 
it was hoped, had forever ceased, 


During the short interval of peace between England and 
France in 1802, an expedition was fitted out by the govern 
ment of the latter country, and sent to St. Domingo. Its 
professed design was to subdue those in the colony, who, 
they would have it thought, were inimical to the authority 
of the mother country; its real object was to reduce the ne- 
groes to slavery a second time. For this purpose an army, 
whose valor had been previously tried in Europe, was trans- 
ported across the Atlantic, under the command of one of 
their most popular generals, Le Clere. It was further *in- 
tended that the negroes should be scattered over different 
parts of the colony, so as to prevent their collecting together 
in large bodies; and other arrangemems having been made, 
slavery was to be again proclaimed. ‘T'han the injustice of 
this attempt nothing can be more glaring. Independent of 
the natural right of the negroes‘to liberty, their freedom had 
been declared by the French eommissioners and recognized 
and confirmed by the French government. ‘That govern- 
ment now attempted to enslave them again. Could. it be 
for a moment expected that they would stand sill, and al- 
low these desigus to be carried into execution, without mak- 
ing any resistance? ‘They had feit the rigors of slavery, and 
had endured them too long to allow them ever to be forgot- 
ten. They were now in possession of their freedom, and 
were not to be suddenly deprived of it without making one 
effort in its defence. 


fappily for the cause of liberty, before the French could 
make the necessary arrangement, the negro leaders, who, 
from the first, suspected their designs, discovered the real ob- 
ject of the expedition. Enraged at the injustice of those in 
whose honor they had hitherto placed the utmost confidence, 
they instantly flew to arms, and the negro soldiers with the 
cultivators were once more compelled to unite in defending 
their rights, against the designs of men who had ackuowl- 
edged their freedom, and solemnly sworn to be its protectors, 
The French, finding that nothing could be effecteu by stra- 
tagem, and that the plans on which they had confidently 
relied for success were defeated, now.determined to subdue 
and enslave the objects of their oppression by force of arms; 
feeling assured that the negroes, though their superiors in 
number, could not long withstand the skill and bravery of 
their own troops. 


Disappointed in this expectation also, and regarding the 
blacks as a species of brutes, they had immediate recourse 
to such methods of cruelty and death, as would be selected 
only for the purpose of exterminating a dangerous and de- 
structive race of animals; to barbarities worse than had ev- 
er before stained the annals of any people pretending to the 
character of civilization, All the male negroes and mulat- 
toes they could lay their hands on, were murdered in the 
most shocking manner. Five hundred of these unfortunate 
beings were at one time shot near Cape Francois; and an 
equal number were, on another occasion, coolly massacred 
in view of the negioarmy. Thousands weréecarried on 
board the vessels in the harbor, and were eith@r suffocated 
in the holds, or thrown overboard in chains and drowned. 
Even these methods failed to accomplish the horrid purposes 
of these dlood-thirsty tyrants—till at length they had re- 
course to the dreadful expedient of hunting and destroying 
the unhappy victims of their rage by blood-hounds. These 
animals, pursuing the negroes to the parts of the mountains 
inaccessible to their no less bloody employers, easiiy gained 
their retreats, and devoured all who were so unfortunate as 
to be discovered. . Such of the black prisoners as had evinc- 
ed the greatest zeal and activity in defence of liberty, were 
selected from the rest; and on Sundays were dragged toa 
spot chosen for the purpose, and insight of thousands of 
spectators, were thrown to those terrible annimals, and torn 
to pieces. In short, the attempt was founded in injustice, 
commenced by treachery, and conducted ina manner the 
most inhuman and barbarous, 


To the arms, the treachery, and thecruelty of the French, 
what had. the negroes to oppose? By what means were a 
body of men, in a great measure ignorant of all that was ne- 
cessary to a successful enterprize, trained in the school of 
slavery, and knowing little except its rigors, frequently des- 
titute of a sufficient number of leaders, and but ill furnished 
with arms,. to contend successfully with troops trained to 
every mode of warfare, and stimulated by a resolution to 
subdue, or to exterminate. 


But however hopelecs their case for some time appeared, 
they determined on resistance as long as there should be any 
left capable of opposing their enemies They first united 
in one body, and entered into a common vow, either to ex- 
pel their oppressors, or to die in the attempt. ‘*La Liberte 
ou la mort,” was their rallying cry; and though there ap- 
peared little or no prospect of success, they ever felt anima- 
ted by the conviction that they fought in the best of causes, 
the cause of freedom and indépendence. Right and justice: 
were on their side; they felt it so, and it rendered them un- 
conguerable. In the early part of the contest, they were 
deprived by treachery of their ablest leader; but his loss 


‘served only to increase theirrage, and consequently to ren- 


der them more formidable. During this severe struggle, 
they displayed a degree of courage and firmness, with a pa- 
tient endurance of privations and sufferings, far above their; 
condition and character. At the same tine they sought and 
found opportunities of revenge; and the crueities whieh 
they perpetrated were equal, in number and atrocity,* to 
those committed by their oppressors. But it will be remem- 
bered that they were, in the first instance, compelled to take 
up arms in their defence by the unjust designs of the French, 
and were then urged by their subsequent barbarities, to a- 
vail them of every‘occasion and mode of retaliation, They 
fought for liberty, aud if they found that the ouly way to 
secure it was through blood, it was an alternative to which 
their enemies had reduced them. Nor will those who have 
paid attention to the circumstances of the war, hesitate to 
consider the French as chiefly chargeable with the horrors, 
cruelties, and massacres of this sanguinary contest. 


After a doubtful and desperate struggle, success crowned 
the exertions of the Haytians. They expelled their foes, 
secured their rightsy and took possession of the Island, which 
their toils and sufferings had purchased.— Sketches of Hay- 
ti, by W. W. Harvey, Fellow of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng. Pp. 4--17. , 





* The writer here seems to acopt the common pro-slavery 
language of histime. Whatever may have been the pri- 
vate opinions of some ¢f the Amis des noirs they do nat seein 
to have “contended”? for any sort of emancipation till it had 
been actually granted, Before that, they contented them- 
selvés with contending for the abolition of the slave trade 
and the political privileges of the frce blacks. See Quart. 
Anti-Slavery Magazine, vol. 1, page 246. 


+ The writer might have said, altogetber.—Ep, 


¢ Mr. Harvey'here refers to the French nation and not to 
the whites of St. Domingo. ‘Towards the royalist pro-sla- 
very party who had called in the British for the very pur- 
pose of reducing the negroes to the old yoke, they were of 
course hostile. ‘The aim of ‘Toussaint, in driving out the 
British, was to preserve the colony of France, vow revolu- 
tionized, under which he undoubtedly aspsred to the chief 
command. The point tobe looked atis, that throughout 
this war the negroes with a vast majority of the power, both 
physical and inlellectual, in their hands, pa id the most sacred 
regard tothe rights, property and interests of all the whites 
who took the sideof the Commissioners of the French Na- 
tional Convention, ‘These whites hnd nearly all been slave 
masters.—-Ep, 

*If equal in number, certainly not in atrocity —Ep. 


__— 


It isnot good to have respect of personsin jndgment.— | 


Prov. 24: 23. . 


No man, or set of men, are entitled to exclusive privile- |) 





ges.—V. C. Dec. of Rights. 
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SPIRIT OF THE FREE PRESS. 








GOVERNOR M’DUFFIE’S MESSAGE. 
Extract from a review of Governor M’Duffie’s 
Message to the Legislature of South ‘Carolina. 
From the New York Plain Dealer. 


There has been too great a disposition shown 
on the part of. the people of the northern states, to 
truckle to that indomitable and vaunting spirit of 
the slave holders, of which Governor M’Duffie 
displays so large and becoming a share. This 
course has not proved conciliatory in its effect. 
The boastful and menacing humor of the south in- 
creases at every concession. It is like the appe- 
tite described by Shakspeare, which grows ‘by 
what it feeds on. It might not be unwise nor 
unsalutary, to try theeflicacy of a contrary mode 
of treatment. It might be well to answer the 
empty threats of such vain boasters as Governor 
M’Doflie with the derision their intrinsic charac- 
ter deserves, and to show that they are very far 
from creating in us “fear and sad distrust.’ It 
might be well, perhaps, to adopt the advice of 
Falconbridge, and 





“Be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threatener, aad outface the brow 
Of bragging honor.” 


There are some other profound statesmen, as 
well as Governor M’Daffie, who would be deeply 
dismayed if, by such a course they should be 
forced really to contemplate fhe alternative which 
they unthinkingly propose, Let South-Carolina 
secede from the Union! It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss the question of the abstract right of a state, 
on any ground of supposed or real provocation, 
peacefully to absolve itself from the ties of the 
federal compact; since, whatever be the true the- 
oretic view of the subject, all must admit that, ia 
practice, union will no longer be worth preserving, 
when it has to be maintained by ‘foree of arms.— 
Let South Carolina go, then, if she wishes; and 
let her be joined by such other states of the 
South as choose to follow her impetuous example. 
In what respect will her condition be improved 
by such a step? What progress will she have 
made towards the object of her revolt? What se- 
curity will she have acquired that the subject of 
slavery will’not be discussed, or what means ac- 
complished of protecting herself from her own 
slaves, and averting the horrors of a servile war? 
These are questions which must force themselves 
upon the mind of every person, north and south, 
who seriously reflects on the momentous subject, 
and is not.so eaten up with passion as Governor 
M’Duffie appears to be. A dissolution of the 
Union could not take place,a single state could 
not be lost to the Confederacy, without the catam- 
ity being seriously felt in every part of the land. 
The tie which binds together our-sisterhood of 
sovereignties is of that electrical nature, that the 
shock which is given to one, is communicated in-. 
stantly to all. But it would not disturb witly 
equal force every member of the federal circle; 
and the free states have that inherent vigor of con- 
stitution, which would enable them to bear, with 
little injury, a blow that would dash a elave state 
to pieces. 

But were the evils that would result from a sep- 
aration much greater than any which are really 
to be apprehended, better, far better to encounter 
them, in their most appalling shape, than surren- 
der the sacred rights, which Governor M’ Duffie re- 
quires to be sacrificed as the price of South Caro- 
lina’s continuance in the Confederacy. The after- 
native he proposes is, to give up the liberty of 
speech, the liberty of the press, and “the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances,” or 
to give up South Carolina. What freeman having 
the sense of honor which should guide, and the 
manly spirit which should animate a freeman, can 
hesita'e in his choice? The northern people re- 
vere the Union, but they revere it as a means, 
not asan end. ‘They revere iv as the means of 
effecting the object which the preamble of*the 
compact, which the very first sentence of the 
federal charter alleges as the grand and para- 
mount motive of confederation, to secure the 
blessing of liberty. Yet we are now required to 
give up, asthe price of preserving the league, the 
chief and most sacred purpose which it was de- 
signed to accomplish! “Why should honor outlive 
honesty.?” Why should union be maintained at 
the expense of freedom? ‘Let the dictator of 
these insolent conditions, and those who are sway- 
ed by his counsel or example, secede if they 
please: but let not one siagle jot or tittle of the 
right bequeathed to us by our fathers be surren- 
dered by their sons. The question of slavery is 
one of the vastest magnitude. “The evils of sla- 
very no man, having the soul or sense of a man, 
can deny, nor that they are yearly, daily, hourly 
increasing. “They are evils which affect not the 
south only, but the entire Confederacy. They 
affect, not only its political prosperity, and all 
those vital interests. which that phrase, in its most 
comprehensive sense, includes; but they deeply 
affect, also, its moral character. Every subject 
which relates directly or indirectly, expressly or 
incidentally, to the duties and offices of govern- 
ment, is declared open to the freest and widest 
discussion, in the very instrument which holds 
the states'together in their federal union, There 
is no article or clause of that compact, which is’ 
not subject to alteration or abrogation in the mode 
which the instrument specifies. It is a blot, thea, 
on the character of the entire confederacy, that 
the people, the whole people, do not unite, and de- 
mand, as with one voice, such an alteration of the 
Constitution, as shall at least prohibit the exten- 
sion of slavery beyond the limits in which it now 
exists. If, according to the present terms of the 
federal charter, it is unconstitutional to make the 
abrogation of slavery a condition of admitting any 









‘amendment, are aiders and abettors in the hang- 


rritory into the Union, those terms require to be 
anged; and all who do dot join in promoting the 


* as’ Sieiedinesieatenstemteeneienenmidiedl 
man’s task of fastening bonds around the necks of 





| their fellow men. 


As for the threat of secession, we have heard it 
so often, from the same quarter, that it bas lost its 
terror. Even children cease at last to be fright- 
ened by a bugbear whichis too oftenshewn. And 
should'South Carolina adopt the recommendation 
of her Governor, and secede from the Union, the 
precipitancy of theact would be fully equalled by 
the haste with which she would beg to be re-ad- 





nfitted. There is a story told by Smollet of a per- 
son who, being at sea in a storm, threw himself 
overboard to save his life, but being once over- 
board, and finding himself going to the bottom, he 
cried out most lustily to be taken again into the 
boat. We leave it to the ingenuity of Governor 
MDaffie to make the application. " In the mean- 
while let him fume and rant as much as he will, 
there are those in the north who cannot be intimi- 
dated by his declamation; there are those in 
the north who feel the stigma they have incurred 
by too long abstaining, through a mistaken notion 
of the obligations of the federal compact, from 
exerting their influence against the monstrous 


| evils of slavery; there are those in the north, and 


we claim to be of the number, who will never sur- 
render the right of free discussion, on the subject 
of slavery, nor on ary other subject, nor omit to 
exercise it on all suitable occasions, let the conse- 
quences be what they may—never, never, nev- 
er! 

(ee 


THE DiSGRACE OF PERSECUTING ABOLITIONISTS. 


If any popularity-loving demagogue or states- 
man should ever feel inclined to persecute the ab- 
olitionists hereafter, let him ponder the following. 

The New York American (Whig) and New 
York Evening Post'(Van Buren) are contending 
about the claims of their respective parties, on the 
score of attachment to freedom of speech and of 
the press, ‘The American, alluding to the noble 
stand of the Legislature of Vermont against South- 
ern aggression, triumphantly inquires—F. Man: 


Would it have been believed by the men of the 
past-generation, by those who founded this repub- 
lic—that the time would come, even while some 
of them yet lingered on the scene, that the party 
claiming to be democratic would be found array: 
ed as one man, against the liberty of the press. 
That day is now upon us, and it is the Whigs— 
whom this foul-mouthed democracy calumniates 
as aristocrats and enemies of the people—that are 
found ready to stand up for this liberty as the foun- 
dation of all others—to proclaiu it in legislative 
resolyer—and if need be, to defend it, as we trust 
in God they would be found ready to do, with their 
hearts’ blood. 





Whereupon the Evening Post retorts -- 


Who stirred up the genteel mob of this city to 
break up the meetings of the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, and to make its principal members flee for their 
lives? The conductors of whig priats—the men 
who are ready to “defend the liberty of the press 
with their hearts’ blood.” Who inflamed the Cin- 


{cinnati mob to break open the office of the Philan- 


thropist, destroy its types, throwits press into the 
river, and hunt its editor asifhe were a wolf? The 
instigators of that infamous mob comprehended 
some ofthe leading whigsof the city. Who intro- 
duced in Congress the gag-law—the law of censor 
ship by means of the Post Office—a measure so 
arbitrary and tyrannical as toshock even many of 
his own partizans? John C. Calhoun, the file 
leader of the Southern whigs. _Who have clamor- 
ed the most loudly for penal laws to be passed in 
the Northern States, compelling the press to si- 
lence on the subject of slavery? ‘The Southern 
whigs—+the defenders of the liberty of the press 
at the price of their “hearts” blood.” 


As to the other assertion, that the party calling 
itself democratic is “arrayed as one man against 
the liberty of the press,” we confess it strikes us 
with amazement. We thought our own journal 
had earned to itself the right of being excepted from 
this wholesale condemaation. We could mention 
various other journals, such as the Boston Advyo- 
cate, the New Bedford Gazette, in Massachusetts; 
the Hillsborough Gazette,-in Ohio; the Pennsyl- 
vanian, with several others, all belonging to “the 
party calling itself democratic,” which have thro’- 
out the wholecontroversy maintained the right. of 
free discussion. Weknow that the friends of this 
right in Massachusetts mostly voted for the Van 
Buren electoral ticket. 


Let us, however, treat‘the question with candor 
and content ourselves with the simple truth. The 
question to which the American alludes, the right 
of the press to discuss the subject of slavery, has 
never been made a party question, A majority 
of both parties have been hostile to the abolition- 
ists, and have entered into a sort of rivalry in the 
expression of theirabhorrence. Both parties have. 
been more or less concerned in the persecution 
which has built them up. Both parties have en- 
deavored to make each other’s candidates for thé 
Presidency odious, by stigmatizing them as aboli- 
tionists, a trick which has had different. results in 
different parts of the Union, Neither party has a 
right to much credit as defenders of the liberty of 
the press in this particular instance; but there: ig 
one circumstance to which we can not help refer- 
ring, to shew that the great and powerful party to 
which we belong, the party of the democracy, is 
sound and true on this vital subject. It is, that 
ruling as it does in most of the Northern States, it 
has resisted the adoption of any measure by the: 
State legislatures, which could affect in the slight- 
est degree the liberty of the press. All the clam- 
ors of politicians, whether at the South orthe 
North, all the frenzy of mobs have been unable 
to shake the settled determination of the party. 
We must, therefore, still claim,that “the partys 
which contends forthe largest liberty,” is the “ont: 
to which we have the honor to belong. 








party: 
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DUFF GREEN A BaPTist! 


‘The Alton Observer incidentally states that 
Gen. Duff Green is a member of the Baptist 
church! A man who fully endorses slavery, now 
and forever, as “the corner stone of our_republi- 
ean edifice’—a man who joins with Governor 
‘McDuffie in recommending and predicting the 
censlavement of the free white laboring population 
Uf the Narth—denouncing “death without benefit 
of clergy,” to all who question the “divine right 
of enslaving the common people, “bleached or 
unbleached" Duff Green, a Baptist! the man 
avho even proscribes Pres, Wayland’s Elements 
eof Moral Science, as incendiary! All this, by 
a Baptist in Washington City. 





‘The Gelena (Illinois) Advertiser says, that the 
celebrated Indian warrior, Black Hawk, was re- 
cently drowned in the [owa River, by the upset- 
ting of hiscanoe, when returning from a Treaty. 





NEW-HAMPSHIRE LEGISLATURE. 


It will be remembered that the committee ap- 
pointed on the subject of abolition, by this legisla- 
ture at its Jast session, made no report, but gave 
the subject the go-by. On Thursday, the 5th 
inst. however, according to previous arrangements 
an caucus, a Dr. Farrington intreduced a resolu- 
tion, “that it is expedient for the house to express 
its views on the course of the immediate abolition- 
ists, and its tendency, and that a committee of 
five be appointed to report resolutions on the sub- 
ject. After considerable dicussion, the resolution 
passed 142 to 60, and Messrs. Gilchrist, Tread- 
well, Farrington, Corning and Richardson, were 
appointed the committee. 

The Herald of Freedom, says: ji 

“Jt is understood that the new committee are 
to sanction the report which Mr, Gilchrist has 
had about him ever since last June. ‘Thus it 
seems the Legislature have at last deemed aboli- 
tion of sufficient consegence to merit their notice, 
and to employ a portion of their time in legisla- 
ting upon it. Mr. Gilchrist will find that this is a 
gubject which needs handling without gloves, 


REWARD OF INDEPENDANCE. 


Mr. Burleigh, a lecturer of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, waiting from Pennsylvania, 
says, 

“Governor Ritner’s noble and manly message 
you have of course seen. It is producing, I am 
convinced a most salutary effect. I have heard 
but one opinion expressed in relation to it, uni- 
form approval. I frequently bear it contrasted 
with that of Wolff, last year, in a way which 
shows that the change of governors is thought—in 
respect to the subject of slavery at least—a change 
very much for the better; and often, too, I wit- 
ness the manifest feeling of a sort of state pride 
with which the sentiments of Ritner are contrast- 
ed with those of the Governors of other states. 
Why, says one and another, wherever I go al- 
most, ours is the only goveraer in the Union who 
has yet spoken out as a man, and free man, and 
the chief magistrate of a free state ought to speak. 
Such I find to be, so far as I have had opportunity 
to observe, the prevailing sentiment.” 


——- 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


The ‘Free Press,’ published at Xenia, Ohio, 
says—‘We are informed by a gentleman who 
attended the meeting on Sugar Creek, on ‘I hurs- 
day last, that a very respectable audience attend- 
ed and was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Johnson. 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. ‘This is 
the first meeting that has been held in that neigh- 
borhood, and the minds of the people had not be- 
fore been called to the consideration of the sub- 
ject. Atthe close of the meeting a resolution 
was adopted expressing a desire to obtain more 
information. A number of signatures were ob- 
tained to a petition praying for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia.” 


ABOLITION IM MARYLAND. 


Mr. Burleigh says—“At Dr. Fussel’s, I had 
the pleasure of an interview with a gentleman 
from Maryland, a judge in one of the courts of 
that state. He resides in Harford county, and 
says he is an abolitionist of the immediate eman- 
cipation stamp. In his vicinity, he told me, are 
quite a number, not only Friends, (he ‘is a Friend) 
but Baptists and Presbyterians, who are as much 
anti-slaveites as I am, or as Dr. Fussel here is; 
and he added his opinion that a majority of the 
voters of Harford county, are opposed to slavery, 
and would vote for abolition if the question were 
submitted to them. He stated that within the 
year past he has publicly addressed the people of 
his vicinity, on the subject of slavery, and as free- 
ly uttered his sentiments as he does in the free 
states. In fact, said he, I verily believe there is 
more genuine anti-slavery feeling in Harford 
county, than in some of the counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, ‘for they see the evils of slavery right among 
them.’ He thought a lecturer of the anti-slavery 
society might have a peaceable hearing in his re- 
gion, and told me if I would come and speak 
there, he would stand by me to protect me if there 
was any need of protection.” 





LIBE: TY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


“In the Legislature of Pennsylvania, now in se:- 
sion at Harrisburg,a bill relative to fugitive slaves, 
granting a trial by jury, was taken up in commit- 
tee of tlie whole. Mr. Mclivaine opposed it, on 
the ground thata claimaut was already exposed 
to sufficient expense, and that juries may be 
swerved from justice by sympathy for the negro; 
and the bill failed by a large majority. 
To kidnap the free colored citizens of the free 
States, under the pretence of their being fugitive 
slaves, is a matter of almost daily occurrence — 
Cases of this kind happen more frequently in Pena- 
sylvania than inany other State, in consequence 
of its proximity to the Slaveholding territory — 
Yet a trial by jury is denied to those who are thus 
as runaways! The slave-catcher 

need only make affidavit, with another wretch be- 
al rt epee — away he can hurry his 
Slavery. A more atrocious violation 

of the U. S. Constition cannot be perpetrated; for 
by that instrument, no man can be deprived of his 
Property, much less of his liberty, without-a tri- 
a Bit Fem oni 
i seizure 2. * 

zens as slaves and bly sate 


trampled under foot; 


property !—the Constitution is 
and when a portion of the 


to granta jury tria! to those who are claimed a 


fugitive slaves, theif petition is rejected byala 

ae H 5 sail. they are imppaneall told that the 
claiman ng pk mp ae ufficient expense 
(dollars being of more consequence than human 
liberty !)—and, what is still. more insulting and 
outrageous, Guries may be swerved from Justice 


by sympathy forthe negro’!!!!_ A single magis. 
trate cannot be made to swerve a hair’s breadth, 
either by bribery on the part of the man-steler, or 
on account of any sympathy for his victim—O 
no!—Buta jury of twelve men cannot safely be 
trusted in a case like this! Spirit of William 
Penn! where art thou? Genius of Amerian 
Liberty! how long shallthese things be submit- 
ted to?—Libcrator. 





Gov. M’Durrre—Hias resigned his office and 
is about to travel in Europe. Conjecture will 
probably be busy in divining the objects of his 
visit. We doubt whether he is going to remon- 
strate ugainst the oppression practised on the 
Greeks—or even to inquire after the slave-hold- 
ing Poles. It would be a “delicate subject” and 
look too. much like “foreign interference.” We 
can scarcely imagine how he would look with a 
knot of Ex.ropezn liberalists around him explain- 
ing the American constitutions, and showing how 
“slavery is the corner stone of our republican) 
edifice.” And on the other hand it strikes us that 
the chosen representative of the Southern democ- 
racy, inspired by “the indomitable spirit of liber- 
ty” would make an awkward figure fete a tete 
with prince Metternich, or courting favor with the 
Holy Alliance. As South Carolina is to stand 
upon her “dignity’—prepared at a moment’s 
warning to secede from the American Union, it 
might not be amiss to be hunting up allies on the 
other continent. But where will he find them? 
Not in France-—Not in England assuredly.— 
Rome, Madrid, and Vienna, wouldseem to present 
strongest attractions. The magnet of kindred 
affinities might tempt a trip to Morocco or Algiers, 
ifit were not provokingly evident that those slave- 
holding patriarchs and high-minded governors are 
Africans. From what querter then shall we look 


for a pro-slavery “foreign interference.” 
Friend of Man. 
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FINANCIAL AGENT. 
We would inform our friends throughout the state, that M. R. 
Robinson, is new acting as Financial agent of the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society, under authority of the Executive Committee of 
the same. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We give notice to all our subscribers that the curent year 
of the Philanthropist is nearly expired. We shall still con- 
tinue sending our papers to all, (who have not subscribed 
definitely for one year,) and shall consider them as subscri- 
bers, unless they should forthwith return the numbers.— 
We shall rejoice in the continued patronage of all. 





“THE SOUTH 


VINDICATED FROM THE TREASON AND FANATICISM OF THE 
NORTHERN ABOLITIONISTS.”? 


During the fast year, Mr. Paulding, of New York, a 
gentleman whose reputation as an author cannot be aug- 
mented by any tribute we can pay to it, wrote a book on 
“Slavery inthe United States.”? Beside his attractiveness 
as a writer, the fact of his being a native American, and be- 
longing to the first generation of authors that our country 
had produced,'has conferred no small popularity on his wri- 
tings. We know but few, if any, who could have written 
on Slavery-with a better prospect of having his opinions ex- 
tensively diffused and patiently considered. His hook, too, 
was recommended to the favor of a large class of readers, 
by being seasoned with a due allowance of abuse against 
those whose efforts it was intended to counteract. With 
hin it is a light matter to speak of the advocates of emanci- 
pation as ‘enemies to their country,” ‘traitors,’ brawling dis- 
urbers of the peace,’ ‘fanatics,’ ‘pious in cendiaries,’ &c. 


“Slavery in the United States” was issued, too, from the 
press of publishers who enjoy a large share of the public fa- 
vor; who carry on their useful business so extensively, that 
its ramifications may be found in every quarter of the coun- 
try—and who had given the most unequivocal pledge of 
fealty to the South and of respect for her ‘*system,”? by em- 
ploying a mercenary subaltern to muilate the costly and 
valuable work of a foreign author, by ‘expurgating”’ it of ev- 
ery allusion to the despotism of the cowhide and iron collar, 
that has beea found now and in all bygone time so utterly 
shocking to the delicate nerves of those who brandish the 
one and rivet the other. Superadded to these advantages, 
“Slavery in the United States,”? was purchased by the abo- 
litionists—placed for sale in their depositories by the side of 
Jay and Channing, and Stuart—dispersed through the free 
states by means of their societies, and the reading of it was 
recommended to all on the just principle of hearing both 
sides. Torecur fora moment—never were the pains of li- 
terary parturition suffered under circumstances more aniina- 
ting or consoling. It came from its respectable parentage 
with the advantage of a vigorous and heal:hful hereditary 
constitution, and it fell into the hands of friends and foes, 
who, from whatever cause, vied with each other who could 
best nurse and cherish it. Every forerunning portent of its 
birth, and every immediately succeeding sign, promised 
much for its future growth and manhood. But all these 
auspices, so flattering at first, have proved delusive. ‘Sla- 
very in the United States,” although now rising a year old, 
or more, if we have kept tight count, has not yet been able 
to take the first step in walking; it cannot even stand alone; 
its articulations are assuming an alarming rigidity; its very 
body is shrivelling up, and there is every appearance that 
dire atrophy has “*marked it for its own.” 

Next came the pamphlet—no, the book—of Mr. James 
Smylie, late, it is believed, free-state minister of the Gospel 
and now, Dei gratia slaveholder aud cotton-planter in the 
far South. Mr. Paulding was neither minister nor slave- 
holder; therefore some may have but little confidence in 
his scriptura! exegesis in favor of slavery, or in his views of 
the manifold and exquisite pleasures to be found in the rela- 
tion of master and slave, by him who is so fortunate as to 
be called to play the subordinate part. But here is James 
Smylie—SLavenotper—Cortron-PLanteR—MINIsTeR-— 
“three single gentlemen rolled into one?—a real Z'ripod, 
if we may be pardoned in the use of so bold a figure. Sure- 
ly he has. a right to issue his Bull, to speak with ex cathedra 
authority in such matters! © Who ought to speak of human 
shambles, if not he who buys and sells his brethren and his 
sisters, by the Bible? Who ought to speak of robbery, if not 
he who robs by the Bible? Who ought to speak of scourg- 
ing husbands and wives and children, in the presence of 
each other, if not he who does it by the Bible? Who, of pro- 
miscuous concubinage, if not he who does his part in uphold- 
ing a ‘system that necessarily produces it, and defends that 





of the héathenism of the South, its desolation, itsdreariness, 
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maightleg, the bells, ‘the iron collar, the gag, and the horns, 
if not he who can actjust their use bythe Bible? and who, 


its sighs and tears, its griefs, its woes, its sundered ties, its 
broken hearts, its agony, its despair, its death; unless it be 
the minister of God, who sees, and hears, and knows it all, 
and can defend it all by the Bible? 

Then, it seems to us, that no one ought to be listened to 
more attentively than Mr. Smylie. Let us see his aim: it 
is to prove the full harmony of slaveholding with the spirit 
and letter of christianity; and thus give peace to the con- 
sciences of slaveholders already beginning to agonize under 
the inflictions of truth, and to cry out for respite, as loudly 
as ever did their poor slaves under the scourge of their 
merciless overseers, Hear himself— 


“How beautiful upon the mountains would be the feet 
of him that would bring (to the Bornean) the glad tidings, 
‘that his conduct in sparing the life of his tender and affec- 
tionate parent was no sin.” det haha eli 
“Equally beautiful and delightful does the reviewer 
[Mr. S.] trust, will it be to an honest, scrupulous and con- 
scientious slaveholder, to learn from the Word of God, the 
glad tidings that slavery itself, isnot sinful. Released now 
from an incubus that paralyzed his energies in discharge of 
duty toward his slaves, he goes forth cheerfully to energetic 
action. It is not now as dormerly, when he viewed slavery 
asin itselfsinful. le can now pray with the hope of being 
heard, and that God will bless his exertions to train up his 
slaves ‘in the nurtere and admonition of the Lord :?_ where- 
as before he was retarded by this consideration, ‘If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.’ Instead 
of hanging down his head, moping and brooding over his 
condition, as formerly, wirhout action, he raises his head and 
moves on cheerfully in the plain path of duty.?? - 


Notwithstanding the glorious promise couched in these 
words, and the laborious earnestness of Mr. Smylie, to keep 
it, by laying to his own soul, and to the souls of his slave- 
holding associates, the flattering unction, that the direst op- 
pression that cries from earth to heaven, has God’s blessing 
on it, we apprehend his book is destined to share the fate of 
its predecessor as to time and in the order of these remarks. 
Whilst we wish it could be read by every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, we believe it will be read by 
few; and even of these few, a large proportion will be in- 
duced to read, tecause of the thorough refutation of its errors 
in an extended and lucid review of them, by our friend Ger- 
rit Smith of New York. And yet we believe it will be 
looked on by the superficial, as a good defence of a bad 
cause; they will wonder at the elaborateness of his scriptu- 
ral research, and (wishing it were true) they may give him 
praise for his ingenuity; but that he will succeed in cover- 
ing up the bloated, and gory, and blood-stained body of sla- 
very exposed as it now is, to the full glare of light, or in giv- 
ing “peace” to the Jashed and perturbed consciences of his 
fellow-slaveholders, we do not, for one moment, believe. 
And now let us stop in passing, to inquire how it is, that 
all such books have falien into neglect and contempt? Sla- 
very itself—if we are left to judge from the numbers actual- 
ly engaged in it, and from the multitude who, (although not 
engaged in it themselves) stand by, ready to beat off, and 
wound and kill those who are assailing it, isa popular thing. 
The authors of the books written in its defence are earned— 
they have, (at least, some of them) the graces of style—some 
of them enjoy the advantage of having been previously con- 
firmed in public favor—others occupy the most convenient 
posts for close observation, for obtaining thorough knowl- 
edge of the good and evil of slavery—the abolitionists them- 
selves are seen persuading all, over whom they have any 
influence, to read their books,— yet, it seems an utter im- 
possibility tokeep them up. The same thing occurred in 
England in reference to works published to defend the Afri- 
can slave trade. They emitted a momentary and lurid 
light, but, gaing out, they became smoke in the nostrils of 
all men, and were thrown aside in the heap of literary rubs 
bish, to ferment and?putrefy and befforgotten. Whilst this 
has been their fate, Clarkson’s work on the African slave 
trade, his History of its abolition by the Parliament—his re- 
cord of the noble deeds of his fearless and self-denying asso- 
ciates, are multiplying continually and travelling on the 
winds of heaven, to arouse and relresh, to animate and im- 
pel Philanthropy in every corner of the earth. May itnot 
be, that God has established between Slavery and Right, a 
gulf that no.powercan fill up, to which no device however 
cunning can blind ust May it not be, on this ground, that 
however ingeniously contrived may be the defences of sla- 
very ; however subtle and unanswerable may seem (to ma- 
ny) the reasons for its existence, however rough and _boister- 
ous, and savage and wild, may be the storm it raises to a- 
larm and to drown, there is yet unceasingly tobe heard “the 
still, small voice” speaking in terms at which indolence and 
luxury start from their repose—before which avarice and 
lust are made to cower, and which wrings from the most 
seared and obdurate conscience, acknowledgements of its 
power, and the full recognition of its authority. 

We shall have to wait till next week to introduce to our 
readers the work at the head of this article. In the mean- 
time, we take this opportunity of informing them that it may 
be had at the A. S, Depository, at the corner of Fifth and 
Plumb Streets. 





HOW LONG WILL FREEMEN BEAR IT? 





Slave-holders have again triumphed, again trampled on 
the constitution, again outraged the free people of the Uni- 
ted States, by a virtual denial of the right of petition, Sla- 


sent to. Washington this session : thousands and tens of thom 
sand@ of persons in the free states have pra 
abolish slavery in the District. 


Petitions ‘on this subject alinost innumerable have been 


prayed Congress to] 
vy ae a io 


How has Congress acted? Have our representatives lige 
tened to our prayers? [ave they done their duty: and, con,’ 
sidered the subject of them? No! Faithless servants! at 
the mandate of the slave-holders, they have insulted, outra- 
ged, spurned the people, theirmasters. They have closed 
their eyes, stopped their ears, meekly suffered the gags to be 
thrust into their mouths, and resolved utterly to disregard 
the prayers of those who sent them. We shall publish their 
names, This is a business in which all are concerned, how- 
ever diverse on other matters may be their opinions. Eve- 
ty American should know who are they, that dare violate 
their duty, betray their trust, and trample the constitution 
in the dust. One other remark. What right has any rep- 
resentative to give his voice in favor of a rule which shall 
nctonly abridge, but suppress free discussion. If Congress 
shall pass no law abridging freedem of speech, we know not 
by what authority the house of representatives dare pass a 
rule destroying the right of debate on any subject that may 
constitutionally come before it. They have passed such a 
rule, and they have passed it too by the aid of northern rep- 
resentalives, 


t 
8 


Nomthern freemen! If there be'a single spark of the love 
of liberty, still alive in your hearts, let it kindle a fame that 
shall burn with fierce indignation against these betrayers of 
their trust! Has it come to this? Shall your confidence 
be abused, yourpity for the suffering, mocked? shall they, 
whom your voices have made, dictate to you, what 
you shall ask, and how you shall ask it? Are you willing 
that, at the nod of the southera oppressor, ome by one your 
rights should be invaded, until not even the liberty is left 
you of pleading your own grievances? If not, mark those, 
who, under the i::fluence of sinister policy, dishonoring fear, 
or a childish apprehension of excitement, have dared to sac- 
tifice one jot or tittle of your rights, 

Qne fact, we rejoice in being able to record. Mr. Storer 
has acquitted himself honorably on this question. Last year 
we had occasion to censure his course: this year he deserves 
the praise of having done his duty. Ie has during the pre- 
sent session shewn himself uniformly a faithful friend to the 
sacred right of petition. 
Hawes? resolution. 


His vote was recorded against Mr. 
t 


THE DIFFERENCE, 


January 17th. Mr. Kent in the Senate presented a re- 
monstrance of the Grand Jury of Washington county D. C. 
against the efforts of distant and self-created societies, to 
obtain the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
The question was taken on the printing of it, and decided 
in the affirmative. Ayes 34, Nays 5, 

Thus the Senate treats those who pray against petitions 
for the abolition of slavery. We find no fault—petitioners 
should be treated respectfully. But look at the difference. 
l'welve hundred of the inhabitants of Cincinnati, and tens 
of thousands of the people of other sections of the country, 
pray for an object clearly within the constitutional powers 
of Congress, and the House of Representatives does, what? 
Print the petitions? No! Refer them? No! Consider them? 
No! Read them? No! They will not even hear them; 
they must be contemptuously thrown on the table, without 
any notice whatever, 

If any additional reasons were needed why we should 
agitate the question of slavery in the Noith, the recent deings 
of Congress will furnish it. 


t 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DISCUSSION. 
MR. CAMPBELL AND BISHOP PURCELL. 

During the session of the College of Teachers held in this 
city, last autumn,—of which college Mr. Campbell and 
Bishop Purcell were both members--a circumsian¢e otcur- 
red that gave rise to a discussion of considerable interest be- 
tween these gentlemen. The subject in debate was sub- 
stantially this—-ought men in the concerns of religion to read 
the Bible and jurige for themselves, or ought they to submit 
their judgments to another set of nen, called the cHurcu? 
The-first branch of the proposition involves what is called 
the Protestant y rinciple—the latter the Roman Catholic. 

As it involved moreover the whole doctrine of free discus- 
sion fox which Abolitionists have been so strenuously con- 
tending, we attended and heard the greater part of this de- 
bate and afterward gave, in the Philanthropist, a brief view 
of our estimate of the comparative merits of the parties to the 
controversy. Mr, Campbell offered at that time, in view 
of the importance of the discussion and the interest that see- 
med to be aroused, to continue it, and comprehend the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Romanism,—but this was declined 
by Bishop Purcell. Mr. C. then gave notice, that some 
time during the present winter he would take up and exam- 
ine in the form of lectures the doctrines, tendencies, &c. of 
the Roman Catholic church, unless a competent disputant 
should be found who would enter on their defence. ‘To this 
he was encouraged by the formal request and approbation 
of many respectahle and inteilligent persons of nearly all the 
Protestant churches in thiscity.. Publication was made in 
the newspapers of what Mr. C. intended to attempt. A short 
time before that fixed on for the lectures or debate—which- 
ever it should turn out to be-—Bishop Purcell gave notice 





very has abrogated an essential part of the most important 
article in our Federal Constitution. And yet the impertinent 
question is reiterated, whathave we, citizens of the north, to 
do with it? The article is this: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abrid- 
ging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” Art. 1, Amend. 

The inevitable implication contained in the last clause is, 
that the constitutional duty of the government isto aé- 
tend to all such petitions; otherwise the provision is a mere 
mockery. Now it is evident, that government cannot be 
said to allend to any petition, unless it yields it a hearing, 
and either considers it at the time of presentation or refers it 
to a conmimittee to report for future consideration, Of what 
use isthe right of petition, unless it be the duty of govern- 
ment to listen? Any rule therefore of either house by which 
all petitions on any subject shall be laid on the table without 
reading, debate or farther action, is virtually a flagrant vio- 
lation of the constitution. Look then at the following reso- 
lution. It is part of the proceedings of the lower house of 
Congress on January 18h, 1837. 

“A resolution, offered by Mr. Hawes, providing that all 
memorials, &c. on the subject of the abolition of slavery, 
should be laid on the table, without being veferred or printed, 
and that no further action should be had thereon, wasadopt- 
ed (debate having been cut off by the previous question,) 
by the following vote: Yeas 129, nays 69.” 

Last year the committee of which Mr. Pinckney from 
Suuth Carolina, was chairman, fairly conceded that Con- 
gtess had constitutional power to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. . 

A majority of both Houses‘of Congress believe this fact. 

A large majority of the people of the free states believe 
this fact. 

A large majority of the people of the free states believe, 
that slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
are a national grievance. 


that he would meet Mr. C. in defence of the positions to be 
assailed. The points to be taken up were arranged between. 
them as follows: 


“1, The Roman Catholic Institution, sometimes called 
the ‘Holy Apostolic Catholic Church,’ is not now, nor was 
she ever, catholic, apostolic, or holy; but is a secé, in the fair 
import of that word, older than any other sect now existing, 
not the ‘Mother and Mistress of all Churches,’ but an apos- 
tacy from the only true, holy, apostoiic and catholic church 
of Christ. 


2. Her notion of apostolic succession is without any foun- 
dation in tue Bible, in reason, or in fact; an imposition of 
the most injurious consequences, built upon unscriptural and 
anti-unscriptural traditions, resting wholly upon the opi- 
nions of interested and fallible men. 

3. She is not uniform in her faith, or united in her mem- 
bers; but mutable and fallible, as any other sect of philo- 
sophy or religion,—Jewish, Turkish, or Christian—a con- 
federation of sects under a politico-ecclesiastic head. 

4. She is the Babylon of John, the Man of Sin of Paul, 
and the Empire of the Youngest Horn of Daniel’s Sea 
Monster. 

5. Her notions of purgatory, indulgences, auricular con- 
fessions, remission of sins, transubstantiation, supereroga- 
tion, &c., essential elements of her system, are immoral in 
their tendency, and injurious to. the well-being of society, 
religious and political. 

6. Notwithstanding her pretensions to have given us the 
Bible, and faith in it, we are perfectly independent of her 
for our knowledge of that book, and its evidences of a di- 
vine original. ; 

7. Roman Catholic religion, if infallible and insusceptible 
of reformation, as alleged, is ‘essentially anti-American, 
being opposed to the genius of all free institutions, and posi- 
tively subversive of them, opposing the general reading of 
the scriptures, and the diffusion of useful knowledge awong 
the whole community, so €ssential to liberty and the perma- 
nency of vern 

aa canes A. CAMPBELL. 





The Constitution has secured to them the right to petition 








inhabitants of the S 


tate petition the Legislature 


+ 


at 


system by the Bible? who, of hand-cuffs and chaine, the 


= 


government for the redress of this grievance, 


Cincinnati, 12th Jan., 1837. 
The following rules also, were agreed on for the couduct 





To be held by Bishop Purcell and Mr. 


be sold to some bookseller, 
a 


as Bishop Purcell and Mr, 


clusive of Sunday, commencing to-day, 
from half past 9 o’clock, A. M 
3 to 5, P. M. each day. 


and Bishop Purcell respond. 


of five moderators: of whom each party shall ¢ 
and these a fifth; any three of whom shall co 
quorum. 


der in the assembly, 


discussion, we do not intend to give any connected 
of the arguments, 


vated as the end drew nigh, to win favor by casting oc 
oa Mr. Campbell personally, we should have felt for him 
the same kind ef commiseration that we do for a man of die 
minutive bodily size and feeble powers, who, although he is 
the aggressor, is receiving from his overgrown, two-fisted 
adversary, good+humored, though long continued and pain- 
ful castigation. 


eee, 


—$———_ 


of the debate, and the number of moderators mentioned ih 
the 4th rule were chosen—part bein 
Protestants, 


& Catholics and par, 


RULES OF A DISCUSSION. 


A lexander Camp " 


bell,on Mr. C's proposition of it, published in the Ga- 


setle, 

1. We agree that the copy-right of the discussion shall 
who shall have it taken dow 
stenographer, and that all the avails 
hall be equally divided between su 


n by 
of the Copysright 
ch two public charities 


Campbell! shatt j 
ignate. Respectively des 


2. That the discussion shall take Place in the § ca 
treet meeting house; and it shall continue seven a more 


(Frida 
” to half past 12 


YS, exe 
y 13th.) 
+ and from 
3. Mr. Campbell shall open the discussion each Session 
During the morning session 
th shall not exceed an hour, nor th 
econd half an hour. In the afternoon each sp “ 


he first: speech of ea 


eaker shal} 


occupy only half an hour. 


4. ‘This discussion shall be under the direction of a board 
tl 


hoose two, 
nstitute a 
5. The duties of the moderators shall be to Preserve or. 
and to keep the parties to the question; 
tJOHN B. PURCEL 
A. CAMPBELL, 


Although we attended through nearly the whole of the 


‘ summary 
We give no more than our impressions 


The debate is in a course of Preparation to be published and 
we can confidently say, it will be found not only interesting 
but instructive to its readers ina matter, about which we fe 
all more uninformed and supine than we ought to be, 


We fonnd no reason in the late debate for altering the 


opinion we expressed, when speaking about the former, of 
the deficiency of Bishop Purcell in argumentative wins 
He is evidently a well read man, especially in the 
of the Roman church, and his mind is handsomely 
with the current literature of the day. His mental labora. 


history 
enriched 


ory is abundantly replenished with facts. They seem how- 


ever to have beea provided rather for its garniture, than fo; 
any more profitabie use. In the employment of them {o; 


he purposes of manly and dignified argumentation, he 


seems to our judgment exceedingly unskilled and inexpe- 
rienced. This deficiency arises, we appreheud, not so much 
froin any feebleness of natural powers, as from an erroue- 
ous mental training, which receives every thing that is Ro. 
man Catholic as true, and every thing that is not Romay 
Catholic as false, The debate of the first day satisfied us, 


hatin the mere struggle between the disputants, there could 


be but little of interest. Their strength was altogether too 
disproportioned—and t ad it not been for the various: nwore 
thy appeals made by the Bishop to the prejudices ot the ays 


lience; for his attempts continued thronghout, and agcras 


lium 


Ii] as we thought of Romanism before, on many grounds, 


but chiefly because it demands of the great body of its 
“rank and file,” to surrender to the “officers and staf’ the 
most precious right that God has bestowed on them, the 
right of judging for themselves on their most important 
concerns for this life and that which is to come,—and be- 
cause its management is mysterious and sedulously conceal 
ed from the inspection of the community, our opinion of it 
n 
for it the best defence of which it is susceptible, or one that 
is even re pectable, it isa deeply contrived system of absur 
dit‘es in theory and abominations in practice, and callsat 
once for the examination, that it may meet with the abhor 


ow is tenfold more unfavorable. If Bishop P. has made 


rence of every republican and christian whu has any proper 


regard for personal liberty or intellectual independence. 


Every one present at the debate must have wondered at 
the strangeness of the scene in this country :—A well in- 
formed man, a good scholar, a learned man, and on other 
matters apparently in his right min4, insisting substantially 


before an American audience, that it was incumbent on 


tthose who had not already done so, to assign all their righ 


of judging and determining for themselves in religious mat- 
ters toa Cuurcny, some fifty or more of whose Heaps, (the 
popes,) were acknowledged to be now, probably, suffering 
in penal fires the just recompence of lives spent iu iniquity. 


Yet this he did, and we doubt not with all due sincerity: 


Nor did it appear less strange to hear such an one, contend 
ing that the bread and wine used in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper were converted into the actual and bona fide 
flesh and bdlocd of the Saviour. 
be true, does it not strike at the root of all our confidence it 
the testimony to the miracles performed by our Savior! For 
if one miracle is to be believed, because, and only becau 
the senses of the witnesses reportit true, and!another is (0 bt 
believed when these,same senses report azainst its being tut; 
—where is our dependence! Lazarus is believed tohave beet 
restored to life:--Why? Because he was seen, and repeal 
edly we suppose, heard and felé afterwards. Now if the 


[ By the way, if this can 


Evangelist had assured us, that after his restoration, he ¥4 


still seen and felt lying in the spot where his dead bodJ 
had been deposited, and that he afterwards continued m™ 


tionless and “stank,” could it be possible in the nature of 
things, from the organization of the human miad, that we 
could believe, that he was made alive again in this wor'd?] 
So far as Mr. Campbell was concerned, we can spt 
with unalloyed pleasure. His facts were judiciously & 
lected—his historical land-marks well chosen, presenti 
without the confusion that often occurs from introducing 
too many things, his case with great plainness and simplit 
ty. @Every point on which we heacd him fully, we thougt! 
he * sustained. And then it was all done , with such 
unaffected calmness, such dispassionateness, and such e 
evident desire to arrive at the truth for the truth’s sake; with 
such Christian forbearance in the midst of provoking as 
saults from his adversary, (although he bad multiplied ” 
portunities for impaling him,) and the wn sag 
trediiment received! daily from a part of the political rae 
the city, that had we ever before entertained any, preju ; 
against Mr. C., he would, by his conduct amidst hs ge 
and such long continued trials, have well nigh dissipate ‘A 
Towards the conclusion of the debate, the Bishop ' 
creased in excitement—so much sa, that on one ver 
during the afternoon of the day peevious to its — , 
when he supposed Mr. C. had quoted inaccurately fro 
Roman Catholic author, it appeared almost unnatural. 
But we must draw our remarks te a>conclusion, - 
these inferences from what we know’ and from what 5 
have heard of Romanism:—It cannot be made to net 
with free political institutions, nor with mental indepen” 
ence. Like slavery it demands al/—is content with wr 
less. Its mode of warfare is, to imprison, to eo 
crush the mind, knowing that when ‘this is accomplist 
every other triumph is easily won. 
Pad as is our opinion of it in theory 
there is but one way of putting it aside,—/7 
and generous discussion. Let there be among its OP, 


and in practi 


—free ano)” 
ft posts 
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«> guile, no malice, ao Perdecution—but give the TroT# | 
yom, and with its naked and unshorn energies it will put 
this with every other error, however formidable and securely 
entrenched, te a full and everlasting flight. 

ROMAN CATHOL{2 DISCUSSION. 


meeting of a large number of gentlemen who at- 
enh te recent debate between Mr. Campbell and Bishop 
Purcell, held at the sycamore Street Baptist Church on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 24, for the purpose of expressing 
themselves with regard to the merits of the debate, General 


must meet the hotdispleasare of their 


appertains to the church in here are the 
whom the planting, the watering and the extendisg, even of 
the church itself, are under God committed. 
the inquiry ascends to the office, and attaches the persons of 
the ministers of Christ. ; bik 
Tn pursuing this subject, we shall attempt to establish the 

following proprosition, viz : }- 
Tuat THE MINISTERS Of RECONCILIATION, BEING ‘THE |. 


‘Hees the pillar—the ground of Uke tFulh From tia on 
the seat of God, and the centre of action, must the word of. 
the Lord be sounded oid, iat 


intd all the world—or his people 
sovereign Lard. 
still, than that which 


But;there is a hj 
There are those to 


, lit 
Saree 


‘hefefore, 


Reese E. Price was called to the chair,and Mr. T. W. 
Truman was appointed Secretary. 
On motion, it was 


1 Lewis, Esq., Major Daniel Gano, 
De ener. a Rape, and Rev. Herman 


d a committee to report resolutions ex- 


Rev. Ww. . 


Daniel Corwin, 
be appointe ¢ 

perm of i tots of this meeting. 
Whereupon the committee retu 
‘Jowing, whvch were adopted unanimously. 


WHEREAS, in consequence of 
gh se principles of the 
Bishop Purcell of this city, 
study of the Bible,) 
of Teachers, both in re 
and that of 
the Protestan 


the latter gentlemar 
of Protestant Princip +. 
ber last, offered certain propositions, 
quest from many of th 

‘diseussion of those prit 
“gubsequently acqtnescec 
in a full discussion 


city to prepossess 
‘merits and issue 0 
“to truth, to religion, to ourselves, 
large, to 


Ist. 


‘meeting that 196 OF : 
tained throughout this Discussion. 


Qd. Resolved, That in our opinion the ‘arguments in fa- 
vor of Protestantism, and the objections to the errors of 


‘Popery, have not been fairly met. 


3, Resolved, That we look forward to the publication of 
this Discussion as a powerful antidote to the sophistry and 
e advocates of Romanisin, and that we 
have the fullest confidence in submitting it to the impartial | 


arrogance of all th 


decision of the American peopte. 


4. Resolved, That we approve of the spirit and temper 
ased with the pewer of arguments and authori” 
ties by which Mr. Campbell sustained his position, and cone 
cur with him in possessing ‘no unkind feelings or prejudices 
‘towards individuals, but believe the principles of Romanism 


and were pie 


inconsistent with our free institutions.’ 


Sth. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
d in all the city papers, and that tditors in all other 
ho may have noticed the Discussion, be requested 


publishe 
places, w 
xo publish them. 


Ww. T. Truman, 


Jonn Smith, Augustus Chester, 
James Eshelby, R. A. Helden, 
E. H. Rosa, E, Cage, 


Granville Moody, 
J. I. Duffield, 
Elisha W. Chester, 
A. 1. Beatty, 
Augustus Hopkins, 
Joshua Rucker, 
John Shane, 

Jobn Pioneer, 

W. H. Witherell, 
J- Beatty, 

Charles Du eld, 
A. Kellogg, 
Josep! Rout, 

A. F. Robinson, 
Eiias Tuckeri 
Thomas Emery, 
Stephen Medary, 
J. R. W. Sellwood, 
T. Crane, 

F. Abbott, 
Edward Nevers, 
W. F. Julien, 
Wa. Hart, 

J. W. Smith, 
T. Harris, 

Dennis Metcalf, 
jiiram P. Randall, 
N. W. Johnson, 
Edward Kennet, 
John Harrison, 
John Taffee, 
Edward Inskip, 
A. W. Corey, 

C. M. Pomroy, 
John Stevens, 
John Burtt, 


Wm. Johnson, 
G. W. Padgett, 
Herman Norton, 
Chas. S. Clarkson, 
B. Sanford, 

G. W. Rice, 
Daniel Corwin, 
Orlando Chester, 
Samuel West, 
Samuel Lewis, 
L. H. Jamison, 
John Fuller, jr., 
John Owen, 

L. L. Hamline, 
S. W. Lynd, 

J. W. Cunningham, 
W. B. Christy, 
Richard Harrison, 
Alex. Dennison, 
Daniel Gano, 
W. F. Barnes, 
John Ewingy 

S. Schooley, 
Shadford Easton, 
Soseph Clark, 

R. Shoemaker, 
John Shays, 
Robt, Caldow, 
W, A. Nelson, 
Moses Burt, 
John Taylor, 
John Ramsidale, 
Owen Owens, 
James Cooper, 
W. H. Raper, 
E. Dolf, 


Cincinnati, Jan. 24th, 1837. 





Excellent Principles. 


tired, and reported the fol- 


an attack made on the 
Protestant Religion by 
(opposing the general usé and 
during the last session of the College 
ference to Dr, Wilson’s lecture 
A. Campbell of Virginia, (in affirming that 
t Reformation had been ay on of vei 
contenti infidelity in the werld,)—and WHEREAS 
ps ut discourse delivered in defence 
les tn the Wesley Chapel, in Octo- 
which led to a re- 
f the citizens of Cincinnati for a full 
nciples;—to which Mr. Campbell 
4, and has row met Bishop Purcell 
of them;+-and as efforts have ee 
some of the political papers of the 
nate a2 =p forestall public opinion on the real 
f that discussion—we fee] that it is due 
and to the community at 
state and subscaibe the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of this 
the cause of Protestantism has been fully sus- 


REES E. PRICE, Chairman. 





From a discourse delivered by the Rev. John Brecken- 
ridge, (at present professor in Princeton College,) before the 
Synod of Philadelphia, some years age, we make the fol- 
lowing extracts. They contain ‘excellent principles—prin- 
ciples which, if faithfully carried out, would destroy sla- 
very. We shall take the liberty of heading the extracts, 
according to our understanding of their «rue bearing. 


Natural Equality— Foundation of Abolitionism. 


The nature ef man required some religion, and his state 
of sin, the religion of Christ. As God had made of one 
BLoop all natioms, however scattered over all the face of the 
earth, so one system of religion was alike adapted to all; 
that system was Christianity. What therefore God had 
provided through the death, and attested by the resurrection 
of his Son, He tommanded all men, every where to receive, 
under the awful sanctions of an appointed and approaching 
day of judgment.* 

It is tne “common 
it belongs to all.” 


salvation.» “Like the rising sun it, 





# Acts xvii. 1632. 
Condemnation of the Southern Church and Mintstry. 


But the unconditional command of God, lenves no dis- 
iona wer with the depositaries of the gospel. *: u 
psa words unto fit whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear ;”* and the only alternative 
allowed to the people, is submission or ruin ;—‘*He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be dam- 
med.” No rejection, no loss of the truth therefore, by the 
nations of the earth, can in the least degree, remit the obli- 
gation of Christ’s commissioned agents, whoever they may 
be, “lo preach the gospel to every creature, even to the ends 
of the world.” 

And again; the gospel is attended by the power of God. 
It comprises the means of its own propagation, when admi- 
nistered aright. It comes prepared to overpower all resist- 
ance. It goes forth from God, conquering and To conquer 
—appointed by Heaven, ‘to have and to hold” all lands in 
the Saviour’s name.”? 

Whatever form then, of opposition to the gospel, the 
wickedness of men, or of devils may assuine—however 
much it may be resisted, or however much neglected, and 
for a season lost--yet, that cannot be the reason of the 
gospel’s failure, which the gospel came divinely furnished 
and commissioned to destroy. 

And what shall we say of those countries in which “the 
people have been destroyed for lack of knowledge,” fast by 

sanctuaries of the living God? What of those coun- 
tries ia which the matchless art of printing, has seemed to 
restore the lost giftof tongues, and Bible societies have sub- 
Stantiated, in their mighty and diffusive operations, the type 


AUTHORISED FUNCTIONARIES IN THIS GRBAT WORK, ANY 
FAILURE IN 1TS SUCCESS, MUST ALWAYS BE OWING MAINLY, 
TO THEIR ABUSE OF THEIR SOLEMN TRUST. 





*Exzekiel iii—7. F 


Slavery substracts from God's p'an of publishing the Gos- 
pel, and therefore “weakensit.” 


But it is a distressing trath that the distinguished office 
thus conferred, may be so impaired by corruption, or crip- 
pled by interference, that the work of the gospel caunot, to 
any adequate degree, be catried on through its agency. 

If God has a plan for the publication of the gospel, that 
plan must be the desé; and it is equally evident that it must 
have been provided from the origin of the system; for by it 
the system is, instrumentally, to be kept alive and extended 
in the world: it is also evident that God’s plan, whatever:it 
may be, is of paramount authority and perpetual obligation ; 
and it must be as much beyond the improvement, as it is 
above the control of men. Every addition must be a clog: 
every subtraction must weaken it; and every change, being 
from the divine to thehuman in the provision, must just so 
far impair its goodly operation, The arrangement, in its 
original constitution, must be “perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.» Ta supersede the plan of God then, is of 
consequence, to assail the sovereignty and wisdom of its 
author, to violate the charter of the church, and retard the 
conversion of the world. 


Now it is obvious, from what has been said, that God 
has originated such a plan, for the publication of the gospel; 
and that it is directly announted in the passage of scripture 
under our consideratfon :—or in other words, the ministry 
of reconciliation, is God's standing ordinance,* for the 
conversion of the world, 


*| Not quite all the plan. Searching the scriptures ‘to 
see whether these things be so,” is another vital part. 
Slave-holders do not seem to think so.—[Eps, Puan. | 


Admirable? 


Now this help, in its essential, efficient ¢haracter, still 
attends the ministers of reconciliation. And perhaps the 
word of God has never had-so deep, so extended a hearing 
from the earth, as now. Especially is this true, of the hap- 
py Jand in which we live. Here where discussion is so free, 
[that mobs and law-givers think it high time to suppress it] 
and the gospel so unfettered, {that slave-holders find it ne- 
cessary to check its free course among two and a half ‘mil- 
lions of human _ beings,] where every variety of opinion is 
tolerated, [except abolitionism,] and every form of sect pro- 
tected, [except that which dares to denounce slavery ;] where 
Bibles begin so much to abound, [that masters provide peX 
nalties to bar their circulation ;] where the love of liberty. is 
identified with an enthusiastic regard for public speaking, 
[empty boasting ? where-the genius of our institutions pro- 
motes a spirit of inquiry, [which the genius of the South 
abbors;] and the diffusion of knowledge is felt to be the 
best security to our inestimable rights, [and the diffusion of 
ignorance the best security to ‘*our inestimable” ‘proper- 
ty;””] the pulpit is destined, if properly sustained, to exert 
a moral power, heretofore unknown on earth. 


—s 
A Beautiful Encomium on Ultraism.” 


There was about the Apostles, an enthusiastic love for 
the souls of men, and a noble daring in doing good, which 
would now be called, (as it was in their day,) madness, by 
the cautious calculators of common causes and effects. 
They had the spirit of true heroic enterprise: they sank not 
to the tame and timid quality, which delights in attempting 
little things, because success is easy, and failure brings no 
toss: nor did they rashly attempt things in themselves im 
practicable. Practicable possibilities, if we may be allow- 
‘ed to speak so, Were their constant aim. ‘I'here plans were 
bold, and to the last degree, difficult and dangerous; yet, 
under God, always practicable, and almost always success- 
ful. They were as simple, as they were sublime. The 
world was their field: its salvation their prize. Deriving 
their “power”? from the Son of God—*-beginning at Jerusa- 
lem?’—they pressed onward, and still onward, into all the 
world—over mountains, aud over seas, over the demolished 
temples of heathen worship, over the crumbling thrones of 
earthly potentates, and the falling strong holds of the prince 
of darkness—erecting on their ruins the empire of love, the 
dominion of the Bible: until quite spent in the glorious toil, 
they sank into the arms of their attendant Lord: and there, 
as they fell, while their spirits sprang to the reward on high, 
they laid their lifeless bodies, as the land-marks of their 
pragress, and the trophies of their triumphant career. 


We said the principles contained in the above extracts are 
excelent, and so they are, but Mr. Breckinridge or any other 
individual, not an abolitionist, might proclaim them with- 
out fear in any part of the slave states. No harm would 
befal them. A majority of Slave holders might eagerly 
embrace them. Butit is one thing to proclaim right princi- 
ples, and another thing to show their application. And it 
is One thing tomake a general application of principles, and 
quite another to designate the system or acts which most 
strikingly exemplify or Aagrantly violate them. Too talk ot 


principles—mere abstratt principles, making men better, is 


to betray singular ignorance of human nature. If you 
hand out your principles, and neglect to demonstrate their 
application, people will bé apt té apply them to suit their 
interest or conscience. Their mora) vision will become 
either very sleepy or oblique. ‘There is a deal of deception 
on this point. We judge other men's principles by their 
practice; but in estimating ourselves we are apt to take 
a different mode. We put action out of sight, the induc- 
tive mode of philosophy wé deem good in all cases except 
our own, and straightway we go to work to draw a portrait- 
ure of our moral nature from feeling. Most delusive 
process! The reverted eyé ses too dimly, vanity is too ac- 
tive, fancy too fertile, to allow any thing like truth in the 
picture. The safest mode of estimating our own principles 
is, by the tenor of our lives; by ur habitual acts. This is 
the method abolitionists would ask to be pursued towards 
them; this is the method they have freely pursued towards 
theslave-holders. Awd it is the comparison of principle 
with practice, this reduction of the ‘‘abstract”? to the *con- 
crete,” that has excited the anger of the slave-holding com- 
munity. Thecelebrated Edmund ,Burke says, _ 


s¢Reason is never inconvenient but when it comes to be ap- 
plied. Mere general truths interfere very little with the pas- 
sions. ‘They can, until they are roused by a troublesome 
application, rest with great tranquility, side by side, with 
tempers and proceedings the most opposite to them. Men 
want to be reminded who do not want to be taught; because, 
those original ideas of rectitude, to which the mind is com- 
pelled to assent, when they are proposed, are not always as 
present as they ought to be. When people are goue, if not 
into a denial, at least into an oblivion of those\ideas; when 
they know them aé barren speculations, and not as practical 
motives for conduct, it will be proper to press, as well as 
offer them to the understanding; and when one is attacked 
by prejudices which aim o intrude themselves into the place’ 
of law, what is left for us but to vouch and call to.warranty 
those principles of . riginal justice from whence alone our ti- 
tle to every thing valuable in society is derived ? 


pA a great river, beheld in the visions of the prophet, ee a 

tom the temple of God—and yet the people perish? 1s 

there not something more wid aioe sovereignty, or human seamed 

guilt in 5 Sri to be looked for, as explanatory of facts—} The Legislature of Alabama has appointed a select com- 
that the Bible is closed against the people—or if unsealed, mittee, to whom was referred a resolution to report 


and diffused, that ™!exerts no ascendant power upon Jhe 
mass of the people—and that even when the gospel is pro- 
fessediy preached and heard, eainle is achieved eommen- 
Surate to the bounty of God, or'the spiritual wants of men? 

It appearing then, that no sufficient reason can elsewhere 
be found, for the very partial influence of our holy religion 
in the world, we turn to the christian church. | And here we 
@pproach the limits of a direct and fearful responsibility. 





* 


an instruction to the Senators in Congress from’ that 
State, and a request to their Representatives, to vote for the 
recognition and annexation of ‘Texas to the United States. . 

Measures of a like character have also been taken by the 
Legislature of Kentucky. . Lt is believed that nearly all the 
Slavehalding States will support the recognition and admis- 
sion of Texas.— Sentinel. 











fi: 9H 





Ohio atthe late presidential election, 202,322 -votes, 5 
_ Texas is peopled chiefly by land speculators, fugitives from 
justice, and romantic advenwurers. 
Texas is still claimed and warred against by Mexico, of |. 
which she is a revolted ‘province, ; 
And yet, the Slave-hdlding States seem bent on bringing’ 
about its recognititi¢n, andits annexation to our Tersitery. 
Now for the 





Gonrkas?. 
Hay has been under a settled and respectable govern: 
ment for fifteen years. 


Hayti, in 1835, paid off the last instalment of 150,000,- 
000 francs, the payment of which in 5 annualinstalments had 
been agreed to, as the condition on which France offered to 
ecognize her independence. So that her independence’ is 
now -incontestible. 


The commerce of Hayti is stated, to have risen from 
“flat prostration to a value of from eight to twelve millions 
of dollars per annum; and our trade with Hayti in 1835 
was far greater than with Russia, or most of the Burovean 
natiens, 


‘Hayti in 1824 numbered 935,335 souls. 


Hayti is rapidly on the advance, according to the best tes- 
timony, in all the arts and coinforts of ‘civilization. 


And what is—what has been the bearing of the slave-hol- 
ding States towards this island empire? An extrac: from 
Mr. Hayne’s speech onthe Panama mission, March, 1826, 
will answer. 


‘Our policy with regard to Hayti, is plain. We never 
can acknowledge her independence. Other. states will 
do ‘as they please—but Jet us take the high ground, that 
these questions belong to a class, which the peace and safety 
of a large portion of our union forbid us even to discuss.— 
Let our Government direct all our ministers in South Amer- 
ica and Mexico, to protest against the independence of Hay- 
ti. But let us not go into council on the slave-trade and 
Hayti. These are subjects not to be discussed any where. 
There isnot a nation on the globe with whom I would 
consult on that subject—and least of all, the mew repub- 
lies.?? 

There is no doubt about it: Slavery is the god of Slave- 
holders. ‘They love and they hate, as this bloody deity dic- 
tates. Hayti is an empire of free colored men, and they 
hate it. Texas is a nest of land and man-speculators, and 
they love it.—Eps. Pat. 


ee 
Harsh Terms 
The greatest insult you can commit against a sismer is to 


call his actions by their right names. Use what terms you 


may towards the slaveholder, justin proportion as they 
truly describe his ‘deeds, so they seem harsh and offensive. 
Let it be so. Who has authority to bedaub the wicked with 
untempered mortar? What right has any one to dress up 
vicious acts in sanctified language. Goodness and right- 
eousness have their appropriate titles. So have evil and in- 
justice. Let them never be confounded, out of jpoliteness 
to man. 

The following, which we take from the National Inquirer, 
is a letter from John Wesley. 

It is from Moore's Life of Rev. John Wesley, the last 
letter which he ever wrote, and but five days before his 
death, to'a highly honored friend. 


Lonpox, February 26, 1791. 


“Dear Sir,—Unless_ the Divine power has raised you up 
to be as Athanasius’ Contra Mundum,* I see not how you 
can go through your gforious enterprise in opposing that ex- 
ecrable villany, which is the scandal of religion, of Eng- 
land and of human nature. Unless ‘God has raised you up 
for this very thing, you will be worn out by the opposition 
of menand devils; but ‘if God be for you who can be 
against you?» Are all of them together stronger than 
God? O!*be not weary in well doing.?, Goon in the name 
of God, and in the power of his might, till even American 
Slavery (the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall vanish away 
before it. 

‘Reading this morning a tract, written by a poor African, 
I was particuliarly struck by that circumstance,—that a 
man who hasa biack skin, being wronged or outraged by a 
white man, can have no redress; it being a law, in all our 
colonies, that the oath of a black man againgt a white man 
goes for nothing. What villany is this! 

“That he who has guided you from youth up, may con- 
tinue to strengthen you in this, and and all things, is the 
prayer of 

“Dear Sir, your affectionate servant, 

“Joun Wesiey.” 





* Athanasius against the world. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 








LETTER FROM MR. PORTER. 
Canal Dever, Jin. Qth 1837. 
Dear Sir: 

Iam nowaday or two from Mount Eaton, Wayne county. 
where I have organized an efficient Anti-Slavery society of 16 
members, who itis thought may be increased to an hundred when 
the papers shall have been cireulated. The President is Rev. 
Thos. Chainey of the Methodist church, 

The Anti-Slavery cause is taking deep root among the yeomanry 
of that county aud eight or nine societies have been formed with- 
in a short time, ome of which have many many members. At 


. against the principle—we feel cheered by every prospect.” 


¥ohn Rankin gave the scripture argument on the subject of slave-‘ 


and attentive. At the close, thirty two men members wefe ad- | 


“who are not ready to pledge themselves say, we cannot say ought 


Jn Vernon Jast year, the delegates to the state society which 
met at Granville were ‘mobbed, b6th Zding ‘And ‘teturning — 
Ed. Pitt, é 
rs fe’ 13 £8 


REV. J. MONTEITH. 
Extrast of a letter, dated Elyria, Jun. 13th, 1837. 

‘ Being permitted to insert a line in this sheet I would just state 
thatl have been lahoring a few weeks in- Wayne ‘county, 8. C.: 
T organized a society at Millbrook, President, Jonas May; Secre- 
tary, Eilsha Wyman, members 35. | i 
Fredricksburgh. President. Rey, Samuel Irvine, Secretary, 
Wh, Smeer, Canaan, Prest. Jolin Miles, Esq.; Secretary, Dr. ' 
Joho Paul, Post Master, members 98 
Harrisville, Medina county, Prest. ‘Timothy Burr, Esq , Sec-' 
retary, Wilson Burr, ; 
These societi¢s are just comtnehced and p: omise fair fora large: 
increase; I had a regular conites: With'Colonization at Fredericks- 
burgh. They were all on that side except ‘one man who was from’ 
home. They gota champion from Wooster ‘and We spent ‘a day > 
and evening in the Pres byterian Church: much good was done. 
There is a good foundation laid there. { was much encouraged and 
hope to return to-morrow to the field. 

Thereis to bea county moeting in Wooster onthe 16th inst. 


LETTER FROM A. T. RANKIN. 
Ripley, Jan, 17th, 1837. 
Messrs, Epirors: 

Since my last communication, 1 have lectured again at Car-: 
thage, and in different places in Clermont county, At Yankee 
tuwn, Warren coanty, lectured and formed a society of twenty 
members.—Officers, Wm. Butterworth, President; Berjanfin : 
Tuffts, Jr. Secretary, Post Office, address Hopkinsvifle, Ohio. | 
The meetings were well attended, considering the inclemencyof* 
the season. 
On the 16th inst, called an interesting meeting at this place, | 


ry. In the evening, [ lectured dn immediate emancipation, He : 
followed, answering o'jections, The congregations were large : 


ded to the society, This society ombraces Union Township. At 
a neeting held on the 26th of Dec. last, an addition of thirty-eight 
was made. Making the whole number 270. This shows the firm 
hold, the principles of Anti-Slavery have upon the people. 
One fact, occurred in connection with our meetings, Itissaid - 
Abolitionists are unfriendly to] foreign missions, and, if Iam cdr.‘ 
rectly informed, some Presbyterian ministers are industriously 4 
propagating ihe statement. The Abolition society of this place 
is made up of members of the different religious societies, and 
those who make no prefession, But all, who are acquainted with 
the Pies byterian congregation, know, they, asa body, are'decided- 
ly, an abolitionchurch, The fact I wish fo ‘nention, is, that Mr. 
Fullerton, agent for A. M. B.'C, on Sabbath evening, presented 
the sulject of missions, and obtained donations to the amount of 
two bundred dollars. He informed me, that generally, he re~ 
ceives from Abolition churches five or six times as much as from 
those o! other sentiments, So much for abolition being uppos.d 
to'sending the gospél to the Heathen. 
; A. T. RANKIN. 


The following account may be relied on.—Eds. Phil. 


WHY DISCUSS THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY IN THE FREE 


STATES? 
Messrs. Epirors: 

The following fatt, in my apprehension, has some bearing 
upon the alive question. A Mr. Jamés Fleming, who keeps the 
ferry on the Ohio river opposite Augusta, Ky. a few mornings 
since about daylight, going downto his boat, discovered askiff, 
coming across through th ice. He soon found a negro man was 
on board, who, he imagined was arunaway. Consequently, he 
wentont on the ice where the man was attempting to land, and 
proposed to assist him in making the shore. The negro replied, 
he did not wish any help—however, Fleming seized the bow of 
the skiff. The wegro, appreliending his proffered assistance was 
made under cover of hypocrisy, leaped on to the ice and cleared 
himself into the Woods. Fleming then put his dog on the trail, 
and soon succteded in running the poor fellow down, And, 
without the least fortn of trial, hurried him back across the river, 
where he was lodged inthe Augusta jail for safe keeping. The 
man who is capable of such ‘deeds’, must be devoid 6f all humani- 
ty, and is only fit tosway an overseer's whip inthe cottan fields 
of Mississippi; orto do the meaner business of as lave-cutcher in 
Ohio. Surely such men will have their reward. Certainly they 
deserve richly the execrations of mankind. 

The above was related to me by a neighbor of mine in whose 
veracity Ihave the fallest confidence. 
HoMANITY. 





LETTER FROM AMESVILLE. 
January, 17, 1837. 
To THe Epitors oF THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
Dear Brethren:—Some of the friends of liberty in this region 
sympathise with you in your labors and fruits in behalf of the dp- 
pressed, and desire t6 give you some encouragement and aid in 
your noble enterprise. I am therefore autliorised to send you 
some names as subscribers, 
Perwnit me through the columns ef the Philenthropist, to call 
the attention of agents who are laboring in the cause of abolition, 
to a port of their field of lahor which seems to have been hitherto 
neglected. Thereare here seven contiguous countics including 
Athers, which I presume have never been visited hy an agent of 
the Anti-Slavery society. Is this regarded as a field too sterile, to 
reward the laborers’ toil? Though my acquaintance in this regior 
is not very extensive, I cannot but regard it as a field of consider- 
able promise. It is only necessary, in my opinion, that the princi- 
ples of abolition should be fairly presented here, to induce multi- 
tides to enroll themselves as its avowed friends and advocates, 
The prospect in this neighborhood is cheering. When the writer 
came to this place in May last, there were but few who were 
known tobe abolitionists; now we cen number scores of them- 
The few Anti-Slavery publications reccived here have been read 
by numbers. These, with several copies of Jay’s Inquiry, have 
been sent out as advocates to plead the cause of the suffering and 
the dumb; and we rejoice to know that they have not pléad in Vain, 


1S. M- Smith 
F. D. Parish, ALi 


subject. 
dent, Dr. Adama Secretary. 


‘huft Secretary. 


probably 100 members, 
society. 


which are quite flourishing. 
ground far beyond our most sanguine hopes in that county, 


who voted unanimously fo continue the subject to-night. 


terinediate places. 
But-1 have not time time to write farther at present, 
is withus; who canbe against us? 
Yours for the oppressed, 
8. FULLER PORTER. 





Apple Creek there is a society of some sixty members. I lectitred 
there twice shortly after the Rev. A. Rankin had'spoken on this 
The officers who were chosen are Sul. Firestone Prei- 


At Clear Creek, I formed a small sdéeléty Christmas week, 
after four lecthres, James Ewing President, Joshua Brinkin- 


There isa large Society at the centre of Canson township, 
In Wooster towrship I formed a small 


A society is formed at Milbrook, Fredericksburgh and Dover, 
Thus you see the cause has gained 


What will be the final result in this place, I am at a loss to de- 
termine. I lectured some time to a respectable audience last night, 


I was at new Philadelphia a short time since, the fimes looked 
rather dark there—whether it will be best to endeavor to speak or} 
not has hot yet been contludéd. I intend after leaving that place 
to go directly to Leesburgh and thus on to Cadiz, through the in 


The Lord 


INDIAN CREEK ABOLITION SOCIETY. 

Extract of a Letter,dated Reily, Butler co., Ohio, 16th 1887. 

“The Rev. John Rankin has lately been. delivering a series of 
Anti-Slavery lectures in this neighborhood, and contrary to the 
expectation of friends and foes we have organized an Anti-Slavery 
Society numbering 38 members. We have great reason to be 
thankful as this has been considered a sterile soil, and our oppo- 
nerits zéalous.” 

dene E. C. Ww. 


Officers of the above named society. 
JOHN WILSON, Prest. 
JOHN SCUDDEER, PF. Prest. 
Dr. Anprew Hinpman, Rec, Sec. 


are arrayed against oppression, I take the liberty to say, let the 
pious David be your pattern, who in the hour of danger, encour- 
aged himself in the Liord bis God. Fear not the wrath of the op- 
pressers. Be not dismayed at their formidable array; for more 
and mightier.are they that are with us than those that ate against 
us.” Please to accept assurances of fraternal esteeth and affection 
from your fetlow laborer in the cause of the oppressed. 


The slumbering have been awaked, the fearful emboldened, and 
prejudice has yielded to theinfluence of truth and Jove. No so- 
ciety has yet been formed here, but we have endeavored to obey 
the Divine injunction, “Open thy mouth for the dumh” &c. by 
pleading the cause of the oppressed before our national legislature- 
Two petitions one from females the other from males, have circu- 
lated here, and considerably mdi@ than 100 names tained to 
each, 
I Nave a strong and an increasing conviction, that the great 
Golden image of the South, “which all people and nations and 
languagés are commanded to fall down and worship,” is destined 
to fall before the power 6f truth, Of this, its votaries themselves 
betray no equivocal manifestations Of fear by their desperate ef. 
forts to prop the tottering Wel, Have we not cause for unbounded 
gratitude to God, that He has endowed some minds with courage, 
not only to refuse vbeisance to the Idol hut boldly to attempt its 
overthrow. By their toils and eufferings and by their faithful 
preservation of truth, they are awaking a slumbering nation, 
which with united voice willere long demand that the oblations 
Offered to this bloody demon shall ceage. E 
The contest however may yet be long and severe. Avarice and 
Lust the great high priest of the Idol, will sound loud and long 
the note of alarm, and make deSperate efforts by rallying their Ie- 
gions, to put the férces of truth to flight. But vain will be their 
rage their disposition will be vain. For He, whose kingdom is 
destined to extend “from sea to sea and from the riverto the 
ends of the earth,” will dash to pieces every opposing obstacle, 
utterly diminish the Idols, and bring to the ground every strong 
hold of satan, in Him; the poor and oppressed shall finda friend 
and protection. “He shall redeem their soul from deceit and vio- 
wy 
lence, and precious shall their blood be in hia sight. 
To you who are fighting inthe van of that noble army, who 


, JOHN HUNT. 
Messrs, Birney & Baer. 





Exums C. Witttams, Cor. Sec. 
Samve, PotrerR, Treasurer, 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM VERNON. 
January 3d, 1837. 
“The late lectures of Brother Parker in this region we think are 
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Ohio Ant i-Slavery Society. 
Bubscriptions ahd pledges at the first Abniversary. 
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Gernrt or Faekpom! who thy home hast made | 
“In wilds and wastes, where wealth has never trod, 
” Nor bowed her coward head before her god, 
The cordid deity of fraudful trade; , a 
Where power has never reared his iron brow, 
And glared his glance of terror, nor has blown 
‘The maddening trump of battle, nor has flown 
‘His blood-thirst eagles; where no flatterers bow 
And kiss the foot that spurns them; where no throne, 
"Bright with the spoits from nations wrested, towers, 
Theidol of a slavish moby whe-lierd,,. Gwent ..2 
“where largess feeds their sloth with golden showers, _ 
they “And thousands hang e tyrants’s\word— °° 
a aaah b fot rel ho Ge A 
“Smut or Freevom! thou, whodwoll'st alone,. 
Unblenched, unyielding, on the siorm:-beat shore, 
And fine’st a stirring music in its roar, ‘ 
‘And look’st abroad on earth and sea, thy own— 
Far from the city’s noxious hold, thy foot 
wild. deer bounds, as if its b:eath 
‘Were but the rankest, foulest steam of death; 
tesoil were but the dunghill, where the root 
Of every:poisonous weed ard baleful tree 
Grew vigorously and deeply, till their shade 
Had choked and killed eaclt wholesome plant, ard laid 
In rottennéss the Hower of Linrrty— 
Thou fiyest to the @esert, and its sands 
Become thy welcome shelter, where the pure 
Wind gives its freshness to thy roving bands, 
And languid weakness finds its only.cure; are? 
Where few their wants, and bounded their desires, 
And life all spring and ; sthey display 
“Man’s boldest flights; and hight st, warmest fires, 
And beayty wears her loveliest array— 


wisi 


2Sererr or Freepom! I would with thee dwell, 

Whether on Afric’s sand, or Norway's crags, 
On Kansa’s prairies, for thou lovest them well, 
And there thy boldest daring never flags; 

Ort would launch with thee upon the deep, 
And tke the petre!l make the wave my home, 
wand careless as the sportive sea-bird roam; 

Or with the chamois on the Alp would leap, 
And feel myself upon the snow-clad height, 

A portion of that undimmed flow of light, 

No mist nor cloudcan darken—O! with thee, 
Spirit of Freedom! deserts, mountains, storms, 
Would wear a glow of beauty, and their forms 
Would soften into loveliness, and be 

‘Dearest of earth,—for there my sou! is free. 


PERCIVAL. 








SPIRIT OF THE SLAVERY PRESS. 








CHOICE SPIRIT. 


‘The following are extracts from a letter ofa 
‘Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
‘Demoeratic Herald. They receive the approba- 
<tion of the Editor —Eos. Putt. 


I heed no loose-tongued slanders against the 
rpeople of Texas. They are quite as good as any 
other Western State,and not worse than Tennes- 
see! Besides, what were our fathers? I mean 
the original settlers of Virginia—my mother 
State—what but convicts; and Botany Baymen— 
from whose loins we sprung, and whose choice 
‘spirits we inherit! As to SLAVERY, God has 
sealed its ordination in nature, and his.confirma- 
tion in Revelation: and may God confound those 
who from policy and political ambition would at- 
tempt to disturb the settled and established order 
of things! Confusion light upon your blood- 
thirsty ABOLITIONISTS! Confusion hght 
upon your New York policy politicians! 

* * * * * 

‘Mezico we ought to subjugate—and before 
ten years we will—Mark my words, MEXICO, 
like TEXAS is a part of us—and must be of us, 
despite of New York policy, and low Yankee 
management.” 


THE ABOLITIONISTS, 


The Richmond Enquirer alludes with force 
and justice to the new movements of the aboli- 
tionists. We publish in anothor column the re- 
marks of that sound and able journal, in relation 
to the recent anti-slavery convention in the city 
~of New York; andthe army of agents which it 
4s pretended are to be sent forth on errands of 
mischief. _We confess that we have no belief 
that the abolitionists possess any such strength as 
they, for sinister objects, represent. Their con- 
vention was a mere electioneering contrivance. 
and was, we have no doubt, a miserable failure. 
‘The truth is, these incendiaries, overborne by 
“he pervading popular sentiment, have found their 
prospects of annoyance, and the prevalent excite- 
ment and agitation, obviously wanting; and they 
have resorted to this “convention” artifice, and 
the accompanying effort tc trumpet it into conse- 
quence, as ashow of strength and extended or- 
ganization, which exist only in'the interested ex- 
aggerations of such prints as the New York 
“Emancipator” and the Boston “Liberator,”— 
Sofar from being formidable, the abolitionists, 
we have reason to believe, are daily diminishing 
in number and the power of agitation. They 
may be said to have become already as_ much the 
objects of contempt and disregard, as they are 
of censure and execration—Az.trany Arcvs. 


From the Richmond Jiquirer. 
' THE FANATICS. 


The Synod of South Caroina and. Georgia 
have just adjourned. They unanimously adop- 
ted resvlutions, “enjoining their delegates to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
to disavow all legislation or discussion on_ this 
subject whatever; to refuse to mingle in any act, 
by vote or speech, which involves even the dis- 
cussion of this subject, and requiring them to 
withdraw from the.General Assembly and come 
home, upon any attempt by that body to legislate 
or discuss this subject at all; with the single ex- 
<eption of the simple declaimer of that ‘body to 
interferein any way with it.” . 

The publie safety is the supreme law. The 
South must take her stand. Her safety calls for 
new and strong measures against the fanatics.— 
New York Journal of Commerce of the 5th, 
States, that the: Abolition Convention which lately 
sat in that city, has broken. up—but that its deeds 
Bre yet wrapt in darkness—and the only glimpse 
De Bont eg #0 isin “the following outline from 

ere the Richmond Enquirer copies one of the 

amost spirited paragraphs cf theL.ahorator, which 

it professes to consider “incendiary ” and throws 
at before the eyes of more slaves in one week th 

‘the Liberator ever visited since it was published] 

Tho Editor proceeds, ted] 


What benefit do these madmen expect to ‘ren. 


| country, to 


} English people. 


| dignant resentment on their part, and still more, 











: wey ; ee 7 es 4 
false impressions which-prevail ab 
ment of our Slaves... .Whi , empirics are these, 
who would “interfere with. an_ institution which 
they do'tiot understand! Ago they to leara the 
condition of our slaves, from two. fanatical fe- 


| males; whose.imaginations are exalted by the ap- 


peals of such miserable: enthusiasts as’ these? 


4 They are tampering with an institution of which 
: they ueve-nocdetiinte idea! ® They are injuring 
| the cause which they ‘aré professing to serve.— 

| All their movements ate’ calculated to produce ill 
| feeling between the North and South:—Aad if 


ey are permitted to run on to. such excesses—to 
meddle with the dearest concerns of their neigh- 
bors—to sead dacendiary missionaries over the 
ison the white people of the North 
against the h, and to poison the minds of the 
Slaves against their masters, this blessed union 
itse!f may be brought into jeopardy. 

By whatright do these fanatics meddle with 
us? By what authority do they call upon Con- 
gressto interfere with our municipal institutions? 
We might just as well lay petitions before the Brit- 
ish Pariiament—or send our missionaries to that 


. eonntty fe. btain the Emancipation of the Irish 


4 _ an. attempt» would be consid-| 
sd an insult to the English Government.and the 
It would call forth. the most in- 


if such publications and such exertions were like- 
ly to lead to any overt acts, among the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. 

We appeal. then to the public opinion in the 
North. We appeal. to their legislatures. We 
appeal to their presses. We appeal to Congress 
for arresting these insidious publications through 
their mail. We appeal tothem to put the extin- 
guisher upon the petitions, which will be other- 
wise pressed.upon.them concerning the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (1) One thing is very clear, 
that the Seuth must revise her own statutes, mul- 
tiply her restrictions, and strengthen her police. — 
The bill, which was before the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, at its last session, should, in our humble 
opinion, again be taken up, most carefully revised, 
strengthened in its provisions, and passed with 
adequate guards and penalties. 

This isa subject which we cannot discuss with 
any sort of patience. That a set of selfish and 
meddiesome empirics should intrude into our pri- 
vate circles—that a blind and mischie ‘ous fanati- 
cism should threaten the stability of the noblest 
political edifice that the world ever beheld—that 


“acountry, soaring toan unexampled pitch of pros- 


perity, should be disturbed by the most contempt- 
ible fanatics thatever banded together—is enough 
to excite the generous indignation of all mankind. 
This spirit must be put down—or the cause of 
liberty herself must deeply su'fer in the strug- 
gle. (2) 

NOTES. 

(1) And so the war upon Northera liberty will 
be resumed! 

Freemen! To your posts! 

(2) That is, liberty will suffer, unless freemen 
can be restrained, by penal enactments, from wri- 
ting and speaking against slavery! 

An “able and sound” Journal, saysthe Albany 
Argus! Remember that!—Ep. Frrenp or Man. 








ANNALS OF KIDNAPPING. 








PENNSYLVANIA KIDNAPPING. 
From the National Inquirer. 


The case here alluded to, we state upon com- 
petent authority as follows: 

Cannon Dolby was arrested on Mo:iday morn- 
ing, the 26th ult. by McCaulley, constable, on a 
warrant issued by Esquire Black, upon oath of 
Constable M’Ginnis, charging Dolby with the 
larceny ofa hatchet, value 62 1-2 cents. A ha- 
beas corpus was granted by his Honor J. Bouvier, 
Recorder, returnable at 4 o’clock on Monday af- 
ternoon. On the hearing, one of the keepers of the 
prison was examined; also McCaulley, the arrest- 
ing constable. The keeper stated, that from con- 
versations that took place at the prison, between 
the two constables and a third person, whose name 
was not knwa to him, the object of the arrest was 
to procure time to send for persons to Delaware, 
to claim the man asa fugitive from labor. . This 
state of the case was confirmed by the examination 
of M’Caulley. ‘The defendant was thereupon 
discharged. 

McCaulley then produced another warrant, ar- 
rested Dolby thereonas a fugitive slave, and car- 
ried him before the Honorable A. Randall, by 
whom he was committed generally, until deliver- 
ed by due course of law. Another habeas corpus 
was allowed by his Honor the Recorder, returna- 
bl2 the next morning at 10 o'clock. 

At the hearing, H. M. Phillips, Esq. appeared 
on behalf of Claimant, and G. Griscom and C. 
Gilpin, Esqrs. for Dolby. mn 

Several objections were raised by Claimant’s 
counsel, viz, to the jurisdiction of the Recorder, 
and to the validity of the process, but being over- 
ruled, the Claimant’s counsel was requested to 
proceed with the case, and show cause why the 
prisoner should not be discharged. 

Novevidence whatever being produced against 
Dolby, he was discharged accordingly. tee 

We shall make no further observations upon thi 
particular subject at present, than to-say, that the 
case, on the part of the defendant, was principally 
managed by Charles Gilpin, Esq., as his coun- 
sel; and we repeat—what we have heretofore sta- 
ted—that the suffering victims of kidnapping ra- 
pacity, and the friends of the anti-slavery cause, 
are deeply indebted to him for his philanthropic 
conduct, th his professional capacity. 

It may safely be asserted that the busine. s, of 
taking up absconding slaves and kidnapping free 
persons of color, was never before known to be so. 
brisk, and carried on so audaciously, in this part 
ofthe country as at present. ‘The reasons that 
may be assigned for this are,—the high prices of 
cotton; the prospective opening of the Texas Slave 
Market; and the “hase bowing of the knee to the 
dark spirit of slavery,”in our free States. -We 
can scarcely open a southern newspaper, without 
seeing the offers of large rewards, nor a northern 
one, without meeting with some aceount of kidnap- 
ping outrage... Some of the formeraxe, no doubt, 
fictitious—put forth in the hope that some manin 
toate = may answer the sgrchir, 3 be 
hurried i through the prejudice of our 
people Pea laxity of our laws. 
Ralont assigdoa.eetaanapeadiagh > twentieth 





der to the cause.in which they have embarked? 


_ pproags arious chaninls. 


t-'| lored 


ai 
the ‘slave trafficking et St 
their fiend-like “busi » Yo 
‘people have’been necessitated to organize a 
large Vigilance Association; in order ‘to’ guard. 
against the daily and nightly kidnapping marau- 
dings.of these:-hyenas in human shape... ; 


pushed 


* - 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








' ASSEMBLY OF NEW YORK. 
Petitions Presented. 


_, Me..C. O. Shephard. presented a,memorial of 
the inhabitants.of,. Peterboro, in, the county of 
Madison, praying for the right of , suffrage to the 
people of color, and for the repeal of laws. which 
sanction slavery in this State, and for the trial.by 
jury to persons of color claimed as slaves. 

Mr. Shepard called for the reading of the me- 
morial, 

Mr.Robinson moved to suspend the reading of 
the memorial and to lay it on the table. 

Mr. Shepherd insisted upon the reading of the 
memorial. It contained facts with which the 
House was unacquainted, and. which could not be 
known if the reading was denied. Mr. Robinson 
withdrew his motion, and the memorial was read. 
Itassorts that our,laws sanction the principles of 
slavery. It alsocomplains of the Constitutional 
provisions against the people of color in relation 
to the elective franchise. 

Mr. King moved that the petition be denied and 
that it be rejected. 

Mr. C. Rogers inquired, what the memorial 
asked for? 

Mr. C. O. Shepard replied that it contained 
three propositions. The first asked for a repeal of 
the laws which withheld the elective franchise from 
people of color. Italso asked for the repeal of 
laws which sanction the principles of slavery, 

Mr. S. was surprised to hear a motion to reject 
a petition, in respectful language, from free citi- 
zens. ‘The motion is at variance with the prin- 
ciples of ourlawsand the spirit of legislation. — 
The rightcf petition can not be strangled. Re- 
ject this petition and others will flow in upon the 
House. ' 

Mr. Bradish was not prepared to reject a peti- 
tion. If the motion was so modified as to deny 
the prayer of the Petitioners, he was prepared to 
vote on it. 

Mr. Hackley saw nothing disrespectful in the 
language ot the petition. It was entitled to the 
hearing which ithad received. He was not aware 
until the fact avas here stated, that our laws sanc- 
tion slavery. If this be so, he was ready to go 
withthe gentlemen for its extermination. But. 
upon the whole he believed itinexpedient toagitate 
the question, and thought the best course was to 
reject the petition. 

Mr. Bradish demanded the ayes and noes on 
the question of rejecting the petition. 

Mr, C. O. Shepard addressed the House far- 
ther against the motion, and in favor of referring 
it tothe Judiciary Committee. In reply to the 
gentleman from Herkimer (Mr. Hackley) he re- 
ferred to the Revised Laws for the purpose of 
showing that they sanctioned the principles of 
slavery. 

Mr. Thomas opposed the motion to reject the 
petition. ‘This is virtually declaring the petition 
unworthy of consideration. ‘This is saying that if 
there be evils in our system, we will hug, instead 
of attempting to eradicate them. The petition, 
among other things, asked that the right of trial 
by jury should be extended to persons claimed as 
slaves. This isan important question, and one 
which is entitled to legislative consideration. 

Mr. King explained his views: ‘I! he petition 
had been read. ‘The House was in possession-of. 
all the information necessary to enableit to act.— 
The prayer of the~ petitioners must either be 
granted or refused, now or hereafier. ‘To keep 
the petition in possession of the House would ere- 
ate excitement, and he thought best to dispose of it 
at once. 

Mr. Ruggles moved to lay the question on the 
table. This motion was lost. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
reject the resolution, and decided as follows: 

Ayes—Messrs. J. Allen, 8. Allen, Belding, J. 
Bigelow, J. 8S. Bigelow, Byran, Cady, Canfield, 
Cash, Chamberlain, Clark, Church, Coe, Consel- 
yea, Cotton Crawford, Cutting, Dayton, Demer- 
est, Denison, E!more, Fisher, Fitch, Geer, Hack- 
ley, C Halsey, Herttell, Hill, Holland, Hoysradt, 
Hubbell, Iluibert, W. Jackson, Jocelyn, dim- 
mey, King, Knight; Mann, Merchant, Morrison, 
Myer, Ogden, Paddock, Peck, Pettit, Pond, Pop- 
pino, Porter, Reed, Robinson, H. Rogers, Ruggles, 
Ramsay, Sayles, Shelden, C. E. Shepard, S. 
Smith, Soule, Spencer, Stokes, Strong, Tall- 
madge, Thorne, Tryon, P.:Tucker, Valentine, Van 
Tuyl, Verblanck, Nosburgh, Watson, Westlake, 


‘| Wilbur, Williamson—75. 


Noes—Messrs. Andrew, Arne, Benham, E. 
B. Bigelow, Bivins, Booth, Boughton, Bradish, 
Burroughs, Case, Cook, Depuy, Franklin, Gilbert, 
‘L. Halsey, Hammond, Hees, Hillyer, Hine, Jen-: 
nings, Jones, McEhwain, McNei!, Montross, Par- 
dee, Patterson, Plumb, Richards, C. Rogers, Roos- 
evelt, Russell, Scott; Seward, C. O. Shepard, 
Sibley, Smead; E. Smith, Tamblia, Taylor, 


| Thomas, Townsend, Walker, Willis, Zabris- 


kie—44. 

Stavery in Carina —In a country as popu- 
ous as China, where wages are extremely low, 
slavery ‘can never exist to a very great extent. 
' The government gives full permission to the | 
Tartar soldiers of the eight banners to buy slaves, 
who should, however, be duly registered. Poor 
people, when in want of the necessaries of life, 
may sell their children; for it is better, so the stat- 
ute says, that their offspring live in bondage than 
starve. Merchants are permitted to buy them, 
but public officers are strictly prohibited to trafhe 
in people under their jurisdiction, : 

Every owner of siaves is obliged to get them 
married; if, however, he fails todo so, he is ame- 
nable to the law. The children of such mar- 
riages belong to him; and though the parents may 
redeem themselves, their sons and daughters re- 
main with the master. Marriages with free peo- 
ple are prohibited. A slave, after having gained. 
his freedom, may become a citizen, if his behay- 
iour is such as to entitle him to that privilege. 

The law provides also for the good treatment of 
slaves; but as they are considered as minors, 
their masters become responsible for their con- 
duct. If they runaway, they receive, for the first 
offence, only a few lashes; but when they. repeat 
the same they are punished with merciless cru- 








part of the cases which have come to our notice 


elty. 


suchexttomedtinve | On ihe 
3,” in New York, the co-| oth 





A wear ntly: inter 
A master is not permite 
slave unless the district Magistrate has sancti 
the measure; and.he can refuse to give his .con- 
aR eae paste See 





Persecution.—Well—if persecution makes abo- 
litionism: flourish, as it undoubtedly does, the 
proper course of its erieries is to give abolitionism 
as little of this kind of nourishment as they can. 
If treading on the chamomile causes it to grow, 
they who do not like chamomile should take the 
gravelled walk. Leaye the-anti-slavery people:to 
discuss their doctrines.in perfect, liberty, and there 
is no fear that the public will not give a sound and 
right decision inthe matter. Violence and out- 
rage are proofs of want of argument. . When: the 
preacher of a particular doctrine is silenced by 
force, the natural inference is, that he would pro- 
duce conviction if listened to.—W, Y. Eve. Post. 


Gov. McDuffie..-Mr. McDuffie has yet tolearn 
we imagine, that if the Union is to be preserved at 
the price of the liberty of speech and the press,. it 
may as well be dissolved to-morrow.. The Union 
is sacred in our eyes only as the means of preser- 
ving liberty, but the moment weare called upon 
to say which we will give up, the means or the 
end, there will, we are sure, be no hesitation as to 
the answer. The South is loud of its complaints 
of the interference of the citizens of the North in 
their affairs. We mast tell South Carolina in 
turn, that we will not permit it to interfere with 
the liberties of our citizens, nor to dictate to our 
legis|:tures what opinions shall be tolerated or. re- 
pressed by law.—Ibid. 





THE PRESIDENCY. 
The annexed schedule shows the classification 
of the Electoral votes by sectional divisions: 

. B. Others. 
29 21 
72 1) 
54 32 
12 60 

167 124 

From this it appears that Van Buren’s strong- 
est support is from the Middle and Southern States, 
while his strongest opposition is from the West- 
ern. Looking at the States as slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding, the result is highly satisfactory. 

Thus: 

V. B. 


Slaveholding States, 61 
Non-Slaveholding, 106 


New England, 
Middle States, 
Southern, 
Western, 


Others. 
62 
62 

167 124 

Of the slaveholding States, as States, 7 have 
given their votes tor Van Buren, and 5 against 
him. Non-slaveholding,—7 for, and 6 against. 
Of the old thirteen States,—-7 for, and 6 against. 

It has often been said and believed, that the 
slaveholding States would never give their votes 
for a Northern President. The above statements 
show that a majority of them have done so in the 
present instance; embracing, as nearly as possible, 
one half of the Electoral votes in the slavehold- 
ing States; and this, notwithstanding there was a 
slaveholding candidate in nomination. We hail 
it asanomen of peace and union. At several of 
the previous presidential elections, “Mason & 
Dixon’s line” appears to have had much more in- 
fluence. In 1832, none of the slaveholding States 
voted for Mr. Clay, except Kentucky. With this 
exception, and South Carolina, they all voted for 
Andrew Jackson. In 1828 none of the slavehol- 
ding States voted for John Quincy Adams except 
Maryland, which gave him 6 yotes out of 11, the 
then number of her Electors. In 1824, when the 
same gentleman was elected, though not by the 
Electors, he received but 5 electoral votes, out of 
94 polled by those States. In 1820 there was no 
contest; all the electoral votes save one, being giv- 
eato James Monroe. In 1816, when Rufus King 
was run against James Monroe, the former recei- 
ved not a single vote from the slaveholding States. 
In 1812, De Witt Clinton received the votes of 
Virginia, and 5 out of 11 from Maryland; making 
a total of 30 votes from the slaveholding States; 
while the same States gave 70 votes for Madison 
We will goback no further. ‘Taking the aggre- 
gate of the electoral votes in the slaveholding states 
at the six elections just enumerated, only forty one 
out of sia hundred and eight, were given to Nor- 
thern candidates. From 1816 inclusive, to 1836 
not inclusive, (twenty years,) only eleven electo- 
ral votes out of the five hundred and fifteen, have 
been given by slaveholding States to northern can- 
didates for the Presidency. “This is a remarka- 
ble fact, and one which we have never before sta- 
ted. Further—ofthe eleven votes spoken of, all 
but two were given by Maryland, which is fast 
getting rid of slavery,and whose sympathies are 
therefore not peculiarly allied, on this point, to the 
other slaveholding States. The remaining two 
were given to John Quincy Adams, in 1824, by 
the State of Louisiana, At the same time she gave 
3 votes for Gen. Jackson; so that, with the excep- 
tion of Maryland in 1828, no slaveholding State 
has given its electoral vote for a’ Northern candi- 
date, from 1812 until ‘the present time. Even 
Maryland in 1828, went fora Northern candidate 
by a majority ofonly one vote—6 of her Electors 
having voted for Adams, and 5 for Jackson.—N. 
Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Views about slavery, abolition, &c—Two in- 
dividuals from a town in the interior of Ohio, have 
ordered a discontinuance of the Cross and Journal 
—one, because it gives countenance to the aboli- 
tion scheme—the other because it does not give 
countenance to it.. Weare at a loss to know. the 


grounds of either order, for we take neither side in |. 
this matter.—Cross and Journal. 


Had we been a. subscriber to the Cross and 
Journal, probably there would have been a third 
paper stopped, for still another reason, viz: that 
the paper undertakes to be neutral, indifferent, 
‘neither cold nor hot,”.on this subject of such vi- 
tal importance to Republicanism, to Christianity, 
to undying souls. How a religious paper can, at 
this day, occupy such grotind, is, to us, most as- 
tonishing —Vt. Telegraph, : 

DR. CHANNING’S. LETTER. 

On oursecond page we have placed aletter from 
Dr. Channing to James G. Birney, which, emana- 
ting from such a hand, and on a subject which has 
excited so much feeling of one kind or another, in 
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tention of our readers; without any ; ic 

us in relation to it; yet we ars Bey an 
portunity of saying, that'so far‘as' ‘the’ letter: ro. 
lates to-civil liberty andthe; maintenance of our 
legal rights, it not only deserves, but requires the 
careful attention and consideration. of the whole 
community.” 'The question now is, not. merel 
whether the blaeks'shall be'retained in slaver 
but whethier the whites 6f the north will submittg 
be made slaves of themselves; for when deprived 
of the liberty of discussing any question relating 
to our political institutions, they are no longer ‘fre “ 
Let the right of discussing one question be yield. 
ed, under any pretence’ whatever; and reasons will 
soon be found for silencing’ them on any othe 
that may be obnoxious to those who have the * 
er of enforcing their wishes ona Minority on 
means of turning popular fury against those who 
hold the unpalatable opinions. On this Point 
therefore, we would edmit of no compromise, We 
would claim the right of discussion, and we would 
exercise it. “We would éxercise it, if for no other 
reason, because the right is denied us, and brute 
force is resorted to, to prevent it. We would ex. 
ercise it because it is a right essential to the pres. 
ervation of civil liberty, and, not to exercise it un. 
der such circumstances, would be, to endanger its 
existence. It is easier to retain a right, bya fear. 
less and uncompromising exercise of it, than it ig 
|to recover it when once lost or abandoned. 
Massachusetts Spy, 
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LONG & PATTESON’S 
CABINET & CHAIR WARE-RO0OMm, 


On Columbia street, Fast of Main. 





TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 


TRUMAN & SMITH, 


UBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, No 159 
Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Cincinnati, 


Have a constant supply of BOOKS in every department it- 
erature and Science, at reduced prices, an roe 


Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS AN 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or recail, are invited to call Veto 
purchasing elsewhere. 


School Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 


Bibles of different kinds, from large guarto to 32 mo., plain, and 
elegant, All the Biblical commeutaries, in common use, also a 
common variety of Hymn Books. 


Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, Biogra- 
phies, Meingirs, 


New Publications, on every subject of interest, regularly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication. 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, Writing 
and Printing Paper, and Writiig Ink, Wafers, Sealing Wax, and 
every articleof STATIONARY. 


Book Binders Stoek, consisting of Leathers Boards, Gold Leaf, 
and all other Binding Materials. 





OR SALE at the Depository of the Ohio Auti-Slayery Society 
corner of Fifth and Plumb streets, Cinciunati, " ° 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Single copy 

Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, Prof. Bush 
and Gerrit Smith+-Containing Clarkson’s History of 
the aholition of the Slave Trade, $0 

Lectures of George Thompson, with a-full report of his 
discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 

Channing on Slavery, 

A new edition of Mrs, Childs’ appeal, revised by the 
author, at the reduced price of 

The Fountain, a small pocket manuel containinga text for 
each day inthe year, with an opposite anti-slavery 
sentiment or fact. 

Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, ornamented with a 
beautiful eopperplate likeness. 

Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, with an 
Appendix, making 174 pages. 

An inquiry into the character and tendency of the 
American Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies, by 
the Hon. Wm. Jay, 3d edition. 

A sketch of the law relating toslavery in the United 
States. by G. W. stroud. 624 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatly a native African and a slave. 3 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of ‘Boston, Author of an 
appeal in favor of that class of Americans called 
Africans, 

Bourne’s Picture of Slavery in the U. §, 

Phelps’ Lectures on Slavery. 

Rankin’s Letterson Slavery in the U. &. 

A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 

Memeirsof Wm. Wilberforce, by ‘Thomas Price, 

Spirit of Numanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston, 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

Godwin on.Slavery. 

Paulding * « 

Enemies to the Constitution Discovered. 

Songs of the Free, 

Poetical works of Elizabeth Margaret Chandler. 


PAMPILETS, 


Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings the LisgxtTy 
oF THE Prkss. 

The War in Texas by a citizen of the U.S. 

The Texas insurrection. 

Trialof Reuben Crandall, 

Third Report of Am, A. 8. Society, 

Extracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ S. 

Miss Grimke’s Appeal. 

American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1937, 
Examination ef the proceedings of the Ohio Annual 
Conference, §c. 


Single one. 


Per hundred 

Proceedings of the State. Anti-Slavery Convention held 
at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meeting of the N. Y. 
State A. S. Society held at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. 

A-small tract of 16 pages containing an extract from one 
of Reuben C. G..Finney’s Lectures on Revivals, also 
an extract of a letter from James G. Birney, Esq. of 
Kentucky, to a gentleman in this city; all relating to the 
duty of churches in reference to slavery and slave: 
holders, 

Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood engravings, 
for the use of free American children, 

Second Annuel Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. 1 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Convention. 

The Injustice and impolicy of the Slave-Trade and of 

slavery illustrated in'a- Sermon, by Jonathan Ed- 

wards, D. D, 

The West India Question by C. Stewart, 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, by American 
Churches, 

First Aunual Repoat N. E. A, S Soc, 

Debate on modern Abolitionism in the Gen. conference of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3. 

First Report of Oluo Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the R. I. Anti-Slavery Convention: 

First Annual Report of the New York Young Men’s 

Anti-Slavery Society. 

Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. Marion. 

Juvenile Poems, 

Anti-Slavery Catechism by .Mrs. Childs. 

Narrative of Amos Dresser. i 

Address tothe Pres yterians of Kentucky, by a committee 

from the Synod of Kentneky 

Substance of Thompson’s Lecture, 

Immediate, not Gradual Emanclpation, 

Forten’s Address Thome 

Address to the Females of Ohio, by James O, / 


$8 00 
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ALSO, 
THE AMERICAN ANTLSLAVERY ALMANAC for 


1837, at. $4,00 per 100 

if 
50cents a doz., 6} cents sing lo vinon, 
Wiblberforce’s Portraits. 


ket. 
y yeti oa Letter Paper, Cards. Medals, §c. 


F 
C. DONALDSON & CO. 


MPORTERS and Dealersin HARDWARE AND 
‘CUTLERY, in all its arise i: 
lin street, 


No. 18, 1 
=, CANCINNATI. 
Le: r Pie aee areed 


0. H. DONOGH, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


* On Main between Ninth and Court sts, 





A. KELLOGG, . 


NITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street 
Saiead Main and Walnut. 











the community, would, we doubt not, claim the at- 
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